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A GOVERNED WORLD 


The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the 


following principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


It may be said that these principles and 


proposals have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society ; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of na- 
tions: and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely. the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 

right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other na- 
tions: the right of equality in law and before law; the right 
to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive juris- 
diction therein, and the right to the observance of these fun- 
damental rights: and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership.in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations, it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to. 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s god entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 


therein. 


V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition,for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement. 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a iudicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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LET THE SURRENDER BE UNCONDI- 
TIONAL 


HE surrender of the Central Powers must be un- 
T conditional. Just as any other kind of surrender 
at Appomattox would have been an immeasurable mis- 
fortune for both the North and the South, any other 
solution of the present war would be a self-perpetuating 
tragedy, not only for the democracies but for the autoc- 
racies as well. 

In our leading editorial for July we spoke of “The 
Beginning of the End,” and remarked that “the diffi- 
culties of Germany are increasing rapidly and will de- 
cidedly multiply from now on.” The difficulties have 
increased even more rapidly than we then believed possi- 
ble. Bulgaria after less than two weeks of concentrated 
allied attacks surrendered unconditionally at Salonika, 
September twenty-nine. Yet such a step for Bulgaria 
was inevitable, as for nearly six months the military 
and economic disintegration of that land has been cumu- 
latively visible. A prolonged drought has recently in- 
creased the already well-nigh intolerable privations and 
hunger, added to the war weariness of the Bul- 
garians and to the feeling of despair forecasted by 
the nervousness of King Ferdinand as early as 
May last. Under date of June 27, we received from one 


of our correspondents a letter which contained the fol- | 


lowing prophetic lines: “I lay considerable stress on the 
choice of Malinoff as premier of Bulgaria. When I was 
in Sofia in March, 1914, Malinoff was the most power- 
ful leader, opposed to the King, to war, to Germany, and 


to autocracy generally. If the King has to call on 
Malinoff, there may be something doing in Bulgaria.” 

But since that time Allenby in Palestine and Marshall 
in Mesopotamia have brought about a Turkish débacle 
which has deepened the growing Bulgarian impression 
that the end of the wild ambitions of Central Europe 
is near. This feeling was intensified of course by the 
developing strength of Foch on the West and by the 
weakening of the German hand in Russia. The work 
of the Allied armies in Macedonia was therefore com- 
paratively easy. Bulgaria has surrendered and the sig- 
nificance of it, opening the lower Danube and paving the 
way for the Allies to Odessa, the Black Sea, and to the 
North, is very great. The military surrender of Tur- 
key is now also inevitable. The military quadruple 
alliance is crumbling, has crumbled. Only Germany 
and Austria-Hungary are left, and the conditions in 
Austria are far from encouraging to Germany. The 
logic of the world military situation demands the un- 
conditional military surrender of Germany. That un- 
conditional surrender is now but a matter of time. 

But such a surrender is of relative insignificance. 
The surrender in which the world is vitally concerned 
is in a quite different field. We agree with the British 
Premier who, writing to the Guildhall meeting, Oc- 
tober 1, said, “Partial victory would be suspended dis- 
aster.” But military victory alone would be but “par- 
tial victory,” indeed it might be like the victory of 
Germany in 1871, a colossal defeat. The unconditional 
surrender in which humanity is vitally concerned is that 
unconditional surrender of irrational Teuton preposses- 
sions which have developed out of the German miscon- 
ceptions of self-interest and dangerous philosophies of 
national life. We believe that it is John Dewey who has 
said that intelligence is “the purposive reorganization, 
through action, of the material of experience.” The su- 
preme world purpose is now that Germany shal] surrender 
her old intelligence to a new intelligence and that she 
shall make the new intelligence the basis of a new feeling 
and a new action. Through her intellectual surrender she 
must somehow be led to purpose an internal reorganiza- 
tion out of the materials of this war experience to the 
end that she may help on a happier and worthier order 
of society. If as a result of such a surrender in the 
realm of the human spirit she shall rise above her provin- 
cial national conception of sovereignty to a wider, co- 
operative, human conception of a world society, of free 
men and women growing collectively and progressively 
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in the service of all, she will have surrendered indeed, 
and we shall have won the war. 

The world has been waging since August, 1914, two 
tremendous wars, one in the realm of force and the 
other in the realm of ideas. Though these two wars are 
related to each other, the pathetic fact of all history is 
that the war of force had to be waged; but the encour- 
aging fact of history is that the war of ideas ison. That 
is what we mean when we say that we are interested in 
the events of the military surrender only for their sig- 
nificance, their augury for tomorrow. Since the war 
of force is upon us, the force of right must prevail over 
the force of wrong; the force of wrong must surrender 
unconditionally to the force of right. 

But there is no significance in the victory of one brute 
force over another brute force, except as it relates to the 
victory of law over chaos, of justice over wrong, of peace 
over war. We must keep before us as a pillar of cloud 
by day and a pillar of fire by night those words of the 
President at Mount Vernon: “What we seek is the 
reign of law, based upon the consent of the governed 
and sustained by the organized opinion of mankind.” 


THE FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 


INCE entering the war the United States has nego- 
tiated three loans under the Liberty Loan Bond 
Bill passed by Congress eighteen days after our entrance 
into the war, April 6, 1917. The flotation of the first 
issue, begun in May, 1917, was for $2,000,000,000 
at the rate of 314 per cent, the term fifteen to thirty 
years, with the privilege of conversion. Four and one- 
half million persons oversubscribed the amount by 30 
per cent. The second issue, the sale of which began in 
October, 1917, was for $3,000,000,000 at 4 per cent, the 
’ term from ten to twenty-five years, with the privilege 
of conversion. Over 9,000,000 persons oversubscribed 
this amount by 50 per cent. The sale of the third issue 
for $3,000,000,000 began April 6, 1918. The rate of 
interest was 414 per cent, the term ten years, with no 
privilege of conversion. Eighteen million persons over- 
subscribed the amount by considerably over $1,000,000,- 
000. The fourth and greatest in the history of finance 
is for the amount of $6,000,000,000, at the rate of 44%4 
per cent, the bonds to mature October 15, 1938, unless 
the United States should exercise its reserved right to 
redeem them on or after October 13, 1933. The interest 
on $30,000 of these bonds will be exempt until two years 
after the termination of the war from sur-taxes and ex- 
cess profit and war profit taxes. There are other ex- 
emptions such as Federal, State and municipal taxes. 
As we are facing this fourth loan we may be encour- 
aged by the fact that the total resources of the national 
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banks of the country increased during the last fiscal 
year by over $1,500,000,000. For the first time since 
1870, with the exception of the year 1881, there has been 
no failure of any national bank in the United States 
for a period of seven months, namely, the first seven 
months of 1918. The Treasury Department has pointed 
out that before this war we were paying for the ex- 
pense of government $1,000,000,000 annually, that at 
the close of this war our annual expenses for govern- 
ment, including interest, will not be over $2,000,000,000. 
Associated with this forecast is the fact that while Ger- 
many after raking her country for jewels has only 
$500,000,000 of gold in her vaults, the United States 
has alone $2,500,000,000 of gold in her Treasury. Sec- 
retary McAdoo pointed out in New York, September 24, 
that every dollar saved now and invested in Liberty 
Bonds will appreciate materially after the war. He 
said: “Every provident man and woman in the United 
States may find their savings worth twice as much in 
purchasing power after the war as now. How can any- 
one more certainly make money than to save it now with 
the assurance of its enormous enhancement of value 
when normal conditions are restored ?” 

As a result of loans already negotiated the United 
States Government has been able to recruit and land in 
France with adequate equipment substantially 2,000,000 
soldiers. ‘That these soldiers are well fed is shown by 
General Pershing’s statement to Secretary Baker that, 
“Not a single man has had to wait a minute for a meal 
that was due.” That the soldiers are relatively healthier 
than the soldiers of any other army in the history of 
warfare appears from the fact that, while the German 
army in the Franco-Prussian war lost 25 out of every 
1,000 men from disease, and the losses among the French 
army from the same cause were much higher; while the 
losses among the Japanese in the Russo-Japanese war 
were 25 for every 1,000 men; 50 among the soldiers of 
the Northern army in our Civil war, and 27 among our 
soldiers in the Spanish-American war, the total Ameri- 
can deaths from disease in this war, at home and abroad, 
have reached the remarkably low number of only 8 out 
of every 1,000 men. These results are directly attrib- 
utable to the financial support of our fighting forces 
by the men and women at home. 

But still more important as a result of this sup- 
port, the American Expeditionary Forces abroad are 
helping definitely and constructively to defeat the ene- 
mies of mankind, to end this war, and to establish a 
fairer world. The undreamed-of power of the United 
States today, the prestige of its government, are possible 
because of the thrift and generous response of our 
people, who entered upon a disinterested adventure that 
they intend shall cease only when the German hordes 
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have been driven back to their own soil and the terri- 
tories of France and Belgium and Servia have been re- 
turned to their rightful heirs. 

The Fourth Liberty Loan will succeed because the 
men and women of America are resolved to take ad- 
vantage of the co-operative effort now under way in 
behalf of a better social order based on law and morals, 
not only for the enduring benefit of England, the United 
States and France, but of Central Europe and the world 
beyond. 


SHOULD WE HAVE ACCEPTED THE 
AUSTRIAN PROPOSAL ? 


HE persistent and inevitable effort by the European 

Central Powers to bring about a cessation of hos- 
tilities by some form of negotiation has developed apace. 
Fehrenbach, President of the German Reichstag, said 
September 18, “No one need doubt that the Chancellor 
is determined to bring about a peace by understanding.” 
The recent evolution of this effort significantly parallels 
the development of the Foch military initiative and the 
increasing power of the American military forces 
abroad. It is true that statesmen of both groups of 
belligerents have many times in the past declared their 
willingness to begin peace negotiations, but there has 
been apparent a wide difference in the quality of the 
declarations. The German statements, not only by 
members of the German Reichstag but by the German 
and Austro-Hungarian foreign secretaries, have during 
these months revealed an increasing anxiety... Mr. As- 
quith’s measured statement of May 16 last called atten- 
tion to the fact that the British Government had “closed 
no door to overtures in the direction of an honorable 
peace.” In reply, Herr von Kuhlmann remarkeé with 
equal restraint, “we can make this pronouncement our 
own, word for word.” Count Burian was speaking 
calmly, as late as June 10, of his “readiness to peace,” 
and Dr. Leo Lederer firmly added that no new peace 
offers to the enemy could be expected “so long as the 
leading statesmen in the enemy countries hold to the 
views which were represented but yesterday at the ban- 
quet in London by Mr. Lloyd George.” Indeed, as late 
as June 22, Count Burian spoke to the Vienna Labor 
Council with little sign of anxiety of his willingness to 
discuss “‘a peace acceptable and honorable for both par- 
ties.” 

The great German Drive, begun March 21, 1918, was 
at that iime nearing its end. It had not failed; indeed, 
the great offensive in the Rheims sector of July 15 was 
then being carefully planned by the Germans. But the 


prospects of taking Paris or the Channel Ports were no 
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longer bright. The interest in negotiations therefore 
increased, and a disposition to welcome mediation by a 
neutral government began to appear in the German and 
Austro-Hungarian press, and, because of the activities 
of a small group in Holland, even in the Swiss press. 

Since the failure of the German offensive and the 
cumulative success of the drive of the Entente begun 
July 18, the interest in peace by negotiation has in- 
creased perceptibly in Central Europe, especially since 
the early days of September. The movement began 
with the announcement from Rotterdam, September 8, 
that it was on the way. Then came the endorcement 
of President Wilson’s principles by the President of the 
Hungarian Independent Party, the acceptance of the 
ilea of a League of Nations by Count Czernin, and a 
peace speech to German newspaper men at Vienna by 
the Austria-Hungarian Foreign Minister. Then fol- 
lowed the pronouncements by Von Payer, the Kaiser, 
Von Hertling, Herr Erzberger, and others. The speech 
of the Kaiser, September 12, to the Krupp munition 
workers at Essen, because of its homiletic passion showed 
unmistakably the fear at the heart of the German 
people. The same note is discernible in the other pleas. 
On the other hand, the same day that the Kaiser was 
feverishly trying to convince his laborers that he had 
left no stone unturned to shorten the war as far as pos- 
sible, and that it was continued because of the “envy” 
and “hatred” of the enemies of Germany, Mr. Lloyd 
George was telling the people of Manchester that “noth- 
ing but heart failure on the part of the British Govern- 
ment can prevent our achieving a real victory.” This 
was the day that the German Imperial Vice-Chencellor, 
Friedrich von Payer, in an address at Stuttgart, speak- 
ing of the German right to “indemnification,” said: 
“We prefer, on calm reflection, and even with our own 
favorable military situation, to abandon this idea.” 

But even as late as this the Vice-Chancellor insisted 
that the German colonies must be restored; that the 
treaties which Germany had signed with Ukraine, Rus- 
sia, and Roumania would not be submitted to the En- 
tente Powers; .and he spoke with no little assurance 
about Poland and Russia and Finland. Then came the 
other peace proposals, ending with the Austrian note of 
September 16. 

The only demand for “peace by negotiation” in this 
country, so far as we know, has come from that wing of 
the Socialist party to which belongs Prof. Scott Near- 
ing, candidate for Congress from the 14th District of 
New York. One plank in Professor Nearing’s plat- 
form reads, “That the American Government take the 
necessary steps toward the holding of an international 
conference for the purpose of bringing about an early, 
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democratic, and permanent peace.” Elsewhere, under 
some such title as “An Allied Political Offensive,” we 
find pleas for a greater allied political program which 
in some instances squint towards a peace by negotiation. 
It is true, also, that there is no little American interest 
in the program of the British Labor party and that of 
the Inter-Allied Socialist and Labor Conference, which 
we are assured have been favorably received by a num- 
ber of the social democrats of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. The arguments put forward in these pro- 
posals are, in the main, that if we are to bring about 
the repudiation of secret treaties; the abandonment of 
the dangerous pleas for an economic war after the war ; 
if we are to bring about a weakening of the German 
‘morale, necessary, it is argued, to the winning of this 
war, we must aid the democratic forces in the Central 
Empires, first, by getting politically closer together our- 
selves, and, second, by discussion and negotiation, if 
need be, with representatives of the enemy powers in 
some such way as urged by Von Burian or as suggested 
early in June by certain members of the Dutch Second 
Chamber. It is noteworthy, too, that this position has 
been taken more or less definitely from time to time by 
such various elements as those represented by Mr. Hen- 
derson, of the British Labor Party; by Mr. Ramsay- 
Macdonald and Mr. Snowden; by Mr. ‘Troelstra in 
Holland; by the Defeatist Socialists of France, and 
others. It has been revealed in the spider efforts of 
such men as Harden and Scheidemann in Germany. 

These views cannot, however, be said to represent the 
views of organized labor, for the American Federation 
of Labor does not subscribe to them. Mr. Gompers, 
who is now in England, is directly opposed to them. 
Neither can the views be said to represent the views of 
Socialists, who seem to be quite hopelessly divided. 
But, above all, the views do not represent the construct-’ 
ive pacifists. 

Our own opinion is that the Austrian note of Septem- 
ber 16 is a sad example of ineptitude, of inexcusable 
ignorance of international affairs, if not of stupid in- 
sincerity, of a whine for a way out. It is not true, as 
Von Burian says, that there has been “a lessening of 
distance between the viewpoints” of the belligerent 
groups. It is not true, as he says, that the “funda- 
mental basis of the universal peace is to some extent 
agreed upon.” It is not true that the Central Powers 
“are merely fighting to defend the integrity and safety 
of their territories.” It is not true that “the desire for 


a compromise peace has been enormously strengthened.” 
It is not true that an exchange of views such as he pro- 
poses “could be but beneficial to the cause of peace.” 
It is not true that the United States is concerned with 
any “deep-rooted misunderstandings that might be dis- 
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pelled.” The “deep-rooted misunderstandings” do not 
exist. It is not true that the situation facing the world 
“seems to demand a compromise to bring this awful war 
to an end.” But, above all, it is not true, and it is sur- 
passing strange that Austria does not know that it is not 
true, that the United States can stoop to enter any 
“confidential non-binding conversation over the funda- 
mental principles of a peace that could be concluded.” 
On the 31st of August, President Wilson proclaimed 
that “We solemnly purpose a decisive victory of 
arms . . . in vindication of the great cause at whose 
summons every true heart offers its supreme service.” 
Austria should have known, as all the world knows, that 
we can engage in no secret conversation whatsoever. 
The proposal of December, 1916, and those of the 
spring and summer of 1917, and their reception, should 
have taught the Central Powers that the United States 
can enter upon no vague and mysterious course. 
Austria-Hungary began the war. There was an oppor- 
tunity for negotiation, even of concession, before she 
struck at Serbia in 1914. If there has been any time 
when such negotiation would have been possible since 
that ruthless procedure, that time is now past. The 
Central Powers have waited too long. 

There can now be no confusion about the meaning of 
this war. Mutual concessions or accommodations are 
now impossible. The issue at stake is no longer the 
issue of August, 1914. ‘The issue now is the issue be- 
tween organized forces of wrong against the organized 
forces of right, of insanity against sanity, of fear 
against peace. The whole world is vitally concerned 
in such a contest. The brute force of the Faustrecht 
is in irreconcilable conflict with the brute force of civil- 
ization. That the brute force of civilization is now 
greater than the brute force of the Faustrecht is no 
reason why the cry for compromise out of Central Eu- 
rope should be heeded. Quite the contrary. These two 
highly conflicting machines, representing two ideals in 
mortal conflict, cannot stop until one or the other is 
broken and impotent. Any other solution now would 
be a calamity to countless generations. 

It is a question of the rights of peoples or the claims 
of dynasties. That is the issue. That question must 
be decided. We believe that Belgium must be restored ; 
that Alsace and Lorraine must be returned; that any 
injustices along the northern boundary of Italy must be 
rectified ; that Serbia and Roumania must be independ- 
ent, and that the security of Greece must be guaranteed. 
We believe in the independence of the Jugo-Slavs, of 
the Czecho-Slovaks, of Finland, and of Poland. We 
believe that Russia must be released from the fangs of 
Germany. We believe that the Dardanelles must be a 
free waterway to all. We believe that the Balkans must 
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be taught the eternal principles at the basis of the rights 
and duties of nations. We believe that Palestine should 
never again be controlled by Turkey, and that Chris- 
tians throughout Asia Minor shall not be persecuted any 
more. We believe that Germany has committed a great 
sin, and that she must atone for that sin. With Lloyd 
George, we believe that the destiny of the human race 
hangs upon the issue of this war, and that therefore it 
must be prosecuted in no half-hearted way. We be- 
lieve that the four powers of Central Europe are of- 
fenders, and that the‘rest of the world are defenders, 
and that offenders and defenders are not of equal merit. 
We believe that war must never again be the goal and 
holy purpose of a State. We believe that just govern- 
ments are but the instruments of men and women. We 
believe that war by imperial edict must be made forever 
impossible. We believe that Germany must come, 
purged of her military autocracy and egotistic will to 
dominate, penitent to the feet of our common humanity 
as a suppliant, and in all sincerity and humility. While 
these are some of the things we believe, there is one 
thing we know—that is, that we cannot compromise 
with the hideous thing we are arrayed against. Justice, 
the peace and prosperity and happiness of all the world, 
demand but one thing for that—that it be overcome and 
forever abolished. ‘he reply of the President of the 
United States to the Austrian verbiage, because of its 
promptness, brevity, and point, stands forth, therefore, 
the most significant and hopeful single utterance since 
the war began. 


THE WAY OUT OF THE RUSSIAN 
TERROR 


EIGNS of terror like pneumonia and typhoid fever 
R are self-limiting diseases. The reign of terror in 
Russia will run its course—already frightful enough— 
but run its course it will. 

There is no doubt about the existence of a reign of 
terror in Russia ; the symptoms are appalling. The “Law 
of the Suspects” which during the French Revolution 
resulted in the execution of Marie Antoinette and of 
countless nobles, former office holders and distinguished 
representative persons without pretense of trial, is in 
full force under the Soviet, régime. Through the dark- 
ness our government gives us glimpses of a man named 
Peters, head of the extra commission against counter- 
revolution, signing death warrants without so much as 
reading the papers. Robespierre and his “Republic of 


Virtue,” the “Law of 22 Prairial” which abolished all 
semblance of defense for prisoners, were mere bagatelles 
compared with this modern “Committee of Safety” now 
struggling for power among the ruins of the Russian 
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Empire. One hundred twenty-five years ago France was 
to all appearances at the point of death. She was saved 
from that fate only by the greeds and jealousies among 
the powers arrayed against her. In the meantime in- 
ternal oppressions developed through intermittent ac- 
tivities of the mob into an organized and official terror 
following the murder of Dr. Marat by Charlotte Corday. 
And yet opportunities were found for rebuilding the 
French defense and for ultimately breaking the coali- 
tion against her. ‘The case of Russia is not exactly 
parallel, but here as in France blood lust will die of 
satiety, the Russian people will get hold of their gov- 
ernment, and this strange outbreak will take its place 
in history along side that of 1793-94. 

The President of the United States has done well to 
address our representatives to our allies and to neutral 
countries calling attention to the horrors of the Rus- 
sian situation. Such a step was demanded by the nature 
of the case. ‘The innocent thousands shot or in prison 
in Moscow, Petrograd, and other cities, appeal to the 
sympathies of the civilized world. 

But the United States has done more than simply 
to call attention to the internal affairs of Russia, and 
to evince disapproval. The United States has sent 
troops to Russia, not for the purpose of interfering with 
her political sovereignty, not as an intervention, not as 
an impairment to her territorial integrity, but for the 
sole purpose of aiding the Russian people to regain con- 
trol of their own land and destiny, which purposes are 
clearly seconded by Japan. The hope is that by eco- 
nomic, financial and technical help the Russian people 
will be able to do this. The program must be more con- 
crete than words and by such means we have no doubt it 
will be. There are oppressed nationalities within the 
former Russian empire which must be dealt with to the 
end that the oppression shall cease. There is the labor 
problem prevalent throughout the world, but markedly 
so in Russia. But more important still is the agrarian 
situation threatened by feudal over-lordship on the one 
hand, and by the confiscation of property on the other. 
What should be done by us toward the solution of these 
problems cannot be foretold with precision. The whole 
situation is complicated by the fact that we have already 
loaned many millions of dollars to Russia and that the 
Bolsheviki regimé has repudiated the securities. The 
hope here is that the repudiators may represent a min- 
ority of the Soviet government, which Professor Harper 
tells us is supported but by five per cent of the Russian 
population. We hope it is true that the constituent 
assembly, which represents three-quarters of that portion 
of the Russians in control of public opinion, is con- 
tinuing to meet in secret and that with the assistance 
from the United States, Japan, Great Britain, and the 
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Czechoslovaks, the rightful representative government, 
will come again into control. We are informed by those 
recently returned from Russia that the popular senti- 
ment is friendly toward the United States. These are 
some of the factors which will aid the real friends of 
Russia to overcome the German intrigue and red terror 
in that land. It is not an easy matter where eighty per 
cent of the population are unorganized, illiterate and 
passive, to avoid the Scylla of tyranny without going head 
on to the Charybdis of anarchy; but Russia has had a 
shock from both and the desire to sail more safely be- 
tween is, we are informed, increasing. Even the ignor- 
ant masses of Russia have political as they have religious 
idealisms. They are groping toward some form of 
peoples’ government. The ignorant peasants are be- 
coming socially and politically educated in the labora- 
tory of hard experience. This education will be ex- 
tended. There are already signs of reaction against the 
policies of terrorism and that among the laborites, who 
have heretofore been the main stay of the Bolsheviki. 
This feeling seems to be warranted by the recent reports 
of peasant uprising in the neighborhood of Kiev, in the 
six districts of Nijni-Novgorod, in Kazan now said to 
be in the hands of the Czech forces, in the Agambras 
district where White Guards are reported to be forming, 
and elsewhere. Indeed we are told that peasants and 
workers are entering Petrograd together in revolution 
against the Bolsheviki. As during the French Revolu- 
tion, constructive legislation of an enduring sort was 
possible, so in the midst of terrific experiences in Russia 
creative work seems already to be accomplished, in the 
north and in the east of that unhappy land. There is 
an intelligent leadership there, bent upon the regenera- 
tion of Russia, upon overcoming the violations of Ger- 
many by means of a re-established constituent assembly 
and the re-organization of the municipal Dumas. 

A number of governmental centers avowing them- 
selves pro-ally have already appeared, one at Samara, 
which claims to have received approval from the North- 
~ ern government under Tchaikowski with headquarters at 
Archangel, and from the provisional government of 
Siberia with headquarters at Omsk. At the present 
writing there is a Pan-Russian conference sitting at 
Ufa, working to re-establish the constituent assembly 
and to set up a really representative government such 
as was contemplated when the republic was proclaimed 
September 14, 1917. It now appears from the Ufa 


conference that there is a measure of co-operation be- 
tween the provisional governments and that a sovereign 
authority for Russia is on the way. Five persons have 
been chosen to represent that sovereignty as follows: 
M. Tchaikowski, M. Vologodsky, head of the Western 
Siberian government, M. Astorf, former mayor in Mos- 
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cow, Lieutenant General Boldrieff, and M. Avksentieff. 
Political and religious liberty have not been lost in 
Russia. Physical hunger if nothing else will show the 
necessity for a political and economic readjustment, to 
the furtherance of which we and our associated nations 
are happily dedicated. 

We do not know how hopeful the Russo-Japanese 
Economic Corporation, made up of twelve responsible 
Russians on the one side and the Bank of Chozen, the 
Oriental Development Company, and the Sino-Japanese 
Industrial Company on the other, with its center of 
operations at Harbin, will be. The announced purpose 
of this corporation is the commercial and industrial de- 
velopment of Russia. We do know that there are two 
main sets of forces at work in Russia, one representing 
terrorism and black night and the other liberty and 
justice. In such a conflict there can be no doubt as to 
the ultimate outcome. The excesses of the French radi- 
cals ending in July, 1794, defeated the very plans at- 
tempted and made the advent of a Napoleon inevitable. 
But above the din the voice of the people was heard. 
Democracy advanced. And so with Russia. There is 
no such coalition against Russia as was arrayed against 
France. Outside of Germany the only coalition there 
is, is bent upon helping Russia. Wild as is the present in 
that stricken land, justice, we believe, rides in the whirl- 
wind and directs the storm. 


PEACE OFFENSIVES AND LITTLE 
PRUSSIANS 


irH the ebbing of the Prussian military offensive, 

the Prussian peace offensive is renewed. Our prob- 
lem is to meet it with the same strategic skill, mobility 
of defense, and uncompromising force and persistence 
with which the more tangible evidences of Prussianism 
have been halted and put to rout. It is a problem highly 
complicated by two factors. One is that the peace of- 
fensive of the present will be far more subtle and more 
appealing than similar offensives of the past. In fact, 
the definition of a peace offensive, supplied by Mr. Bal- 
four in response to the taunts of Mr. Ponsonby in the 
British House of Commons, during discussion of the 
Prince Sixte letter, is already out of date. “The mean- 
ing of the expression ‘peace, offensive’,” said the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, “is that propositions 
are made by one party who does not desire peace him- 
self, but who does desire to divide his enemies by making 
proposals of peace.” As will be seen, this by no means 
covers the whole ground. A peace offensive may as- 
sume many guises and be well on the road to conquest 
before any definite proposition is made. In this coun- 
try, for example, we are already familiar with dramatic 
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press stories of papers found on German prisoners show- 
ing that there will be, or that the German Government 
fears that there will be, a popular revolution imme- 
diately after the declaration of peace; that Austria is 
defaulting; that the people are gaining power against 
the Kaiser, and so on. The gullible readers of a gulli- 
ble press (employing this adjective in preference to any 
harsher), already swallowing such stuff wholesale, seem 
not to understand that no more seductive lure for Allied 
Socialists could well be devised, were the Prussian High 
Command engaged, as we know it must be, upon discov- 
ering and perfecting one. And this brings us to the 
second factor complicating our repulse of the peace 
offensive. 

In baiting the front-line German soldier with at- 
tractive newspaper scoops, the Oberste Heeresleitung 
is by no means playing a childish game. Hook and bait 
are not intended merely for those military authorities 
who search Hans’s pockets for telltale information. 
The truth is that Prussia depends for the full effect of 
such schemes principally upon the assistance of certain 
other, less conspicuous individuals among the people of 
her enemies, who may well be termed our “Little Prus- 
sians.” A peace offensive of the Prussian type cannot, 
indeed, gain any effect at all without the fervent, though 
doubtless often enough “innocent,” co-operation of these 
Little Prussians. And they are all the more useful to 
Prussia because they are rarely of German birth or par- 
entage, having no connection at all with Berlin. They 
are usually of those who are paying heavily the costs of 
war on the opposing side. Their right to the title of 
Little Prussians is won not through any professed alle- 
giance to the Kaiser, but through a stolid or wilful 
ignorance of the meaning of the war. They are fre- 
quently of the type of that fond neutral, Dr. Troelstra, 
of Holland, who wrote on July 4 to the British Labor 
leader, Mr. Henderson: “As regards the American in- 
tervention, . . . it is no doubt questionable if, 
without America’s participation in the war, agreement 
between the European Powers might not have been pos- 
sible ;’ who believes it the duty of America as the pre- 
server of the balance against Germany to step in at the 
psychological moment for a peace of conciliation, and 
who makes the at this time astonishing observation that 
“behind each pressure to crush one militarism by an- 
other there lurks, consciously or unconsciously, the im- 
perialism of impelling military forces,” and that, “there- 
fore, a peace by conciliation must be concluded.” This 
type of Little Prussian sees war only as war; cannot 
understand that we must take the tares of our own 
military aggrandizement with the wheat of victory over 
Prussianism for the sake of the latter, and wait till the 
He would weed out the 


winnowing to separate them. 
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tares now by a peace of conciliation, regardless whether 
haply he root up the wheat with them. 

The Little Prussians are mainly utterly sincere, im- 
bued ofttimes with the most lively spirit of humanity, 
as well as with honest loathing of the practices of Prus- 
sia. The trouble is, they do not see the issue involved ; 
they seem unable to perceive that mid-Kuropean nation- 
ality has got itself inextricably tangled in the ideals of 
the abyss, and that that nationality must be reborn be- 
fore the world can tolerate it. They cry with the pa- 
thetic fervor of Lord Courtney, of Penwith, writing five 
days before his death to the Manchester (uardian: 
“We are so like one another. Social Democrats and 
the Labor party, National Liberals and Liberal Im- 
perialists, Junkers and the unbending inheritors here 
of a tradition of victorious domination, are counterparts 
of one another.” But they fail to see that nations are 
not mere groups of people “so like one another” who 
happen to live within certain borders, speak a certain 
tongue, and support or bend beneath a certain form of 
government. If we may take the liberty of reiterating 
a statement expressed editorially in our last (August) 
issue, “Nationality is but the repository of the ideals of 
a people.” German nationality of sixty or seventy years 
ago represented ideals of which any people might be 
proud. Prussian nationality, which is the nationality 
today of nine-tenths and more of the German Empire, 
is the murderer of the old German nationality and the 
common foe of all idealism based on gentility and honor 
and justice. 

The Little Prussian is making a pitiable mistake, for 
although British Bourbon may resemble Junker ani 
Laborite remind us of the individual Social Democrat ; 
though we may have in America our Zu Reventlows and 
our Maximilian Hardens; though taken man and man 
we may be “so like one another,” the undeniable, stub- 
born fact remains that Prussian nationality is not like 
American nationality or British or French or Italian 
nationality. Nationality is but the repository of the 
ideals of a people, Prussian nationality differs from 
ours not because of any value of its own, but because 
the composite ideals of a people have determined it. 
This is a hard fact for those who know the German in- 
dividual, with his kindly vestiges of a happier day still 
predominating in the course of casual acquaintance. It 
is a harder fact for one who understands how many in 
that benighted land accepted wholesale the Prussian 
ideals without a comprehension of their full implication 
or of how subtly they would warp mind and Leart of 
him who accepted them. But the fact is there. It 
grows daily more stark and certain. By it certain other 
would-be facts can be judged, and cast out as spurious. 
“Peace by conciliation” assumes its proper ludicrous 
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inanity in the light of that fact. Alluring rumor of 
revolution to follow a hasty peace now may by it be dis- 
pelled as the thin subterfuge it is indeed. More than 
all, fear, such as that expressed by Arnold Bennett and 
other well-intentioned folk, that the “psychological mo- 
ment” for a propitious peace may pass unheeded, be- 
comes only an amusing aberration. Prussia is a master 
of psychology and of psychological moments. “The 
High Command has told me,” von Hertling confided to 
the Main Committee of the Reichstag two months ago, 
“that as soon as a sincere desire for peace manifests 
itself on the other side, we must follow the matter up at 
once.” How the matter will be followed up, when the 
- Allies bite on the psychological-moment bait, was re- 
vealed a few moments later in the same speech, when 
the Chancellor declared that “we stand on the platform 
of the Brest-Litovsk peace, and will see this peace in 
loyal manner carried out.” In other words, the matter 
of a general peace would be followed up in the manner 
of the Brest-Litovsk peace, the accustomed manner of 
loyalty to the Prussian ideals. Only the psychological 
moment is needed. Every rumor the Allies will swal- 
low, every eloquent plea to “fellow-Socialists” that can 
be put forth (if possible by a sufficiently befooled and 
therefore sincere German); every brow-beating from 
Die Zukunft which the Prussian military machine neg- 
ligently allows itself to endure ; every new and old device 
to make the people outside the iron ring forget that a 
greater issue is at stake than boundaries or conces- 
sions ; that deeds have been done which cannot be un- 
done, and by a power with which it is impossible for an 
honorable nation to make peace honorably—all this is 
matériel for the peace offensive. 

There is, however, nothing to fear in this peace offen- 
sive from Germany, despite the Little Prussian in our 
midst. We need only fear that quality in ourselves 
which may tempt us to believe in this sort of peace 
movement, which tempts us to join the ranks of the 
Little Prussians, whether out of fear, sentimentality, or 
ignorance. ‘To render this offensive futile we have only 
to examine it pitilessly. It is manufactured in the 
darkness into which it is the necessity and the duty of 
the men and women of a brighter day to pour light. It 
cannot retain itself intact in the glare of honest analysis. 
It can only attempt fruitlessly to suffuse that glare. 
Prussianism cannot conquer us unless it first can mes- 
merize us. Not until we accept Prussian nationality, 
Prussian ideals, can we be beaten. It is on that ground, 
in each of us as in all of us together, that the great bat- 
tle of this war is fought. On that ground the peace 


offensive is met and dispelled and the last mainstay of 
Prussianism collapses. 
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THE SOLEMN PURPOSE OF AMERICA 


President Wilson’s Draft Proclamation, August 31, 1918 


abe months ago the men of the country from 21 

to 31 years of age registered. Three months ago, 
and again this month, those who just reached the age 
of 21 were added. It now remains to include all men 
between the ages of 18 and 45. 

This is not a new policy. A century and a quarter 
ago it was deliberately ordained by those who were then 
responsible for the safety and defense of the nation that 
the duty of military service should rest upon all able- 
bodied men between the ages of 18 and 45. We now 
accept and fulfill the obligation which they established, 
an obligation expressed in our national statutes from 
that time until now. We solemnly purposé a decisive 
victory of arms, and deliberately to devote the larger 
part of the military man-power of the nation to the ac- 
complishment of that purpose. 

The younger men have from the first been ready to go. 
They have furnished voluntary enlistments out of all 
proportion to their numbers. Our military authorities 
regard them as having the highest combatant qualities. 
Their youthful enthusiasm, their virile eagerness, their 
gallant spirit of daring, make them the admiration of 
all who see them in action. They covet not only the 
distinction of serving in this great war, but also the 
inspiring memories which hundreds of thousands of 
them will cherish through the years to come, of a great 
_ a great service for their country and for man- 

ind. 

By the men of the older group now called on the op- 
portunity now opened to them will be accepted with 
the calm resolution of those who realize to the full the 
deep and solemn significance of what they do. Having 
made a place for themselves in their respective communi- 
ties, having assumed at home the graver responsibilities 
of life in many spheres, looking back upon honorable 
records in civil and industrial life. they will realize as 
perhaps no others could, how entirely their own for- 
tunes and the fortunes of all whom they love are put at 
stake in this war for right, and will know that the very 
records they have made render this new duty the com- 
manding duty of their lives. They know how surely 
this is the nation’s war, how imperative!y it demands 
the mobilization and massing of all our resources of 
every kind. They will regard this call as the supreme 
call of their day, and will answer it accordingly. 

Only a portion of those who register will be called 
upon to bear arms. Those who are not physically fit 
will be excused; those exempted by alien allegiance; 
those who should not be relieved of their present re- 
sponsibilities ; above all, those who cannot be spared from 
the civil and industrial tasks at home upon which the 
success of our armies depends as much as upon the fight- 
ing at the front. But all must be registered, in order 
that the selection for military service may be made in- 
telligently and with full information. 

This will be our final demonstration of loyalty, democ- 
racy, and the will to win, our solemn notice to all the 
world that we stand absolutely together in a common 
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resolution and purpose. It is the call to duty to which 
every true man in the country will respond with pride 
and with the consciousness that in doing so he plays his 
part in vindication of a great cause at whose summons 
every true heart offers its supreme service. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PEACE 


Address by President Wilson at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York City, September 27, 1918, on 
the Eve of the Fourth Liberty Loan 


My Fellow-Citizens: 


I AM not here to promote the loan. That will be done— 
ably and enthusiastically done—by the hundreds of 
thousands of loyal and tireless men and women who have 
undertaken to present it to you and to our fellow-citi- 
zens throughout the country; and I have not the least 
doubt of their complete success; for I know their spirit 
and the spirit of the country. My confidence is con- 
firmed, too, by the thoughtful and experienced co-opera- 
tion of the bankers here and everywhere, who are lending 
their invaluable aid and guidance. I have come, rather, 
to seek an opportunity to present to you some thoughts 
which I trust will serve to give you, in perhaps fuller 
measure than before, a vivid sense of the great issues in- 
volved, in order that you may appreciate and accept with 
added enthusiasm the grave significance of the duty of 
supporting the Government by your men and your means 
to the utmost point of sacrifice and self-denial. No man 
or woman who has really taken in what this war means 
can hesitate to give to the very limit of what they have; 
and it is my mission here tonight to try to make it clear 
once more what the war really means. You will need 
no other stimulation or reminder of your duty. 

At every turn of the war we gain a fresh consciousness 
of what we mean to accomplish by it. When our hope 
and expectation are most excited we think more definitely 
than before of the issues that hang upon it and of the 
purposes which must be realized by means of it. For 
it has positive and well-defined purposes which we did 
not determine and which we cannot alter. No statesman 
or assembly created them; no statesman or assembly can 
alter them. ‘They have arisen out of the very nature 
and circumstances of the war. The most that statesmen 
or assemblies can do is to carry them out or be false to 
them. They were perhaps not clear at the outset; but 
they are clear now. The war has lasted more than four 
years and the whole world has been drawn into it. The 
common will of mankind has been substituted for the 
particular purposes of individual States. Individual 
statesmen may have started the conflict, but neither they 
nor their opponents can stop it as they please. It has 
become a peoples’ war, and peoples of all sorts and 
races, of every degree of power and variety of fortune, 
are involved in its sweeping processes of change and set- 
tlement. We came into it when its character had become 
fully defined and it was plain that no nation could stand 
apart or be indifferent to its outcome. Its challenge 


drove to the heart of everything we cared for and lived 
for. The voice of the war had become clear and gripped 
Our brothers from many lands, as well as 


our hearts. 
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our own murdered dead under the sea, were calling to 
us, and we responded, fiercely and of course. 

The air was clear about us. We saw things in their 
full, convincing proportions as they were; and we have 
seen them with steady eyes and unchanging comprehen- 
sion ever since. We accepted the issues of the war as 
facts, not as any group of men either here or elsewhere 
had defined them, and we can accept no outcome which 
does not squarely meet and settle them. Those issues 
are these: 


Shall the military power of any nation or group 
of nations be suffered to determine the fortunes of 
peoples over whom they have no right to rule ex- 
cept the right of force? 

Shall strong nations be free to wrong weak na- 
tions and make them subject to their purpose and 
interest ? 

Shall peoples be ruled and dominated, even in 
their own internal affairs, by arbitrary and irre- 
sponsible force or by their own will and choice? 

Shall there be a common standard of right and 
privilege for all peoples and nations or shall the 
strong do as they will and the weak suffer without 
redress ? 

Shall the assertion of right be haphazard and 
by casual alliance or shall there be a common con- 
cert to oblige the observance of common rights ? 


No man, no group of men, chose these to be the issues 
of the struggle. They are the issues of it; and they must 
be settled—by no arrangement or compromise or adjust- 
ment of interests, but definitely and once for all and 
with a full and unequivocal acceptance of the principle 
that the interest of the weakest is as sacred as the in- 
terest of the strongest. 

This is what we mean when we speak of a permanent 
peace, if we speak sincerely, intelligently, and with a 
real knowledge and comprehension of the matter we 
deal with. 

We are all agreed that there can be no peace obtained 
by any kind of bargain or compromise with the Gov- 
ernments of the Central Empires, because we have dealt 
with them already and have seen them deal with other 
Governments that were parties to this struggle, at 
Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest. They have convinced us 
that they are without honor and do not intend justice. 
They observe no covenants, accept no principle but force 
and their own interest. We cannot “come to terms” 
with them. They have made it impossible. The German 
people must by this time be fully aware that we cannot 
accept the word of those who forced this war upon us. 
We do not think the same thoughts or speak the same 
language of agreement. 

It is of capital importance that we should also be ex- 
plicitly agreed that no peace shall be obtained by any 
kind of compromise or abatement of the principles we 
have avowed as the principles for which we are fighting. 
There should exist no doubt about that. I am, therefore, 
going to take the liberty of speaking with the utmost 
frankness about the practical implications that are in- 
volved in it. 

If it be indeed and in truth the common object of the 
Governments associated against Germany and of the 
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nations whom they govern, as I believe it to be, to achieve 
by the coming settlements a secure and lasting peace, it 
will be necessary that all who sit down at the peace table 
shall come ready and willing to pay the price, the only 
price, that will procure it; and ready and willing, also, 
to create in some virile fashion the only instrumentality 
by which it can be made certain that the agreements of 
the peace will be honored and fulfilled. 

That price is impartial justice in every item of the 
settlement, no matter whose interest is crossed; and not 
only impartial justice, but also the satisfaction of the 
several peoples whose fortunes are dealt with. That in- 


dispensable instrumentality is a League of Nations 
formed under covenants that will be efficacious. With- 


out such an instrumentality, by which the peace of the 
world can be guaranteed, peace will rest in part upon 
the word of outlaws, and only upon that word. For 
Germany will have to redeem her character, not by what 
happens at the peace table, but by what follows. 

And, as I see it, the constitution of that League of 
Nations and the clear definition of its objects must be 
a part, is in a sense the most essential part, of the peace 
settlement itself. It cannot be formed now. If formed 
now, it would be merely a new alliance confined to the 
nations associated against a common enemy. It is not 
likely that it could be formed after the settlement. It 
is necessary to guarantee the peace: and the peace can- 
not be guaranteed as an afterthought. The reason, to 
speak in plain terms again, why it must be guaranteed 
is that there will be parties to the peace whose promises 
have proved untrustworthy, and means must be found in 
connection with the peace settlement itself to remove 
that source of insecurity. It would be folly to leave the 
guarantee to the subsequent voluntary action of the Gov- 
ernments we have seen destroy Russia and deceive 
Rumania. 

But these general terms do not disclose the whole mat- 
ter. Some details are needed to make them sound less 
like a thesis and more like a practical program. These, 
then, are some of the particulars, and I state them wit! 
the greater confidence because I can state them authori- 
tatively as representing this Government’s interpretation 
of its own duty with regard to peace: 


First, the impartial justice meted out must 
involve no discrimination between those to whom 
we wish to be just and those to whom we do not 
wish to be just. It must be a justice that plays 
no favorites and knows no standard but the equal 
rights of the several peoples concerned ; . 

Second, no special or separate interest of any 
single nation or any group of nations can be made 
the basis of any part of the settlement which is 
not consistent with the common interest of all: 

Third, there can be no leagues or alliances or spe- 
cial covenants and understandings within the gen- 
eral and common family of the League of Nations: 

Fourth, and more specifically, there can be no 
special, selfish economic combinations within the 
league and no employment of any form of economic 
hoyeott or exclusion except as the power of economic 
penalty by exclusion from the markets of the world 
may be vested in the League of Nations itself as a 
means of discipline and control ; 
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Fifth, all international agreements and treaties 
of every kind must be made known in their en- 


tirety to the rest of the world. 


Special alliances and economic rivalries and hostilitie~ 
have been the prolific source in the modern world of the 
plans and passions that produce war. It would be an 
insincere as well as an insecure peace that did not ex- 
clude them in definite and binding terms. 

The confidence with which I venture to speak for ou 
people in these matters does not spring from our tradi- 
tions merely and the well-known principles of inter- 
national action which we have always professed and 
followed. In the same sentence in which I say that the 
United States will enter into no special arrangements or 
undertakings with particular nations let me say also that 
the United States is prepared to assume its full share of 
responsibility for the maintenance of the common cove- 
nants and understandings upon which peace must hence- 
forth rest. We still read Washington’s immortal warn- 
ing against “entangling alliances” with full comprehen. 
sion and an answering purpose. But only special and 
limited alliances entangle: and we recognize and accept 
the duty of a new day in which we are permitted to hope 
for a general alliance which will avoid entanglements 
and clear the air of the world for common understand- 
ings and the maintenance of common rights. 

I have made this analysis of the international situ- 
ation which the war has created, not, of course, because 
I doubted whether the leaders of the great nations and 
peoples with whom we are associated were of the same 
mind and entertained a like purpose, but because the air 
every now and again gets darkened by mists and ground- 
less doubtings and mischievous perversions of counsel 
and it is necessary once and again to sweep all the ir- 
responsible talk about peace intrigues and weakening 
morale and doubtful purpose on the part of those in 
authority utterly, and if need be unceremoniously, aside 
and say things in the plainest words that can be found. 
even when it is only to say over again what has been said 
hefore, quite as plainly if in Jess unvarnished terms. 

As I have said, neither I nor any other man in gov- 
ernmental authority created or gave form to the issues 
of this war. I have simply responded to them with such 
vision as I could command. But I have responded gladly 
and with a resolution that has grown warmer and more 
confident as the issues have grown clearer and clearer. 
It is now plain that they are issues which no man can 
pervert unless it be wilfully. [ am bound to fight for 
them, and happy to fight for them as time and circum- 
stance have revealed them to me as to all the world. Our 
enthusiasm for them grows more and more irresistible 
as they stand out in more and more vivid and unmis- 
takable outline. 

And the forces that fight for them draw into closer 
and closer array, organize their millions into more and 
more unconquerable might, as. they become more and 
more distinct to the thought and purpose of the peoples 
engaged, It is the peculiarity of this great war that 


while statesmen have seemed to cast about for defini- 
tions of their purpose and have sometimes seemed to 
shift their ground and their point of view, the thought 
of the mass of men, whom statesmen are supposed to in- 
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struct and lead, has grown more and more unclouded, 
more and more certain of what it is that they are fighting 
for. National purposes have fallen more and more into 
the background and the common purpose of enlightened 
mankind has taken their place. ‘The counsels of plain 
men have become on all hands more simple and straight- 
forward and more unified than the counsels of sophisti- 
cated men of affairs, who still retain the impression that 
they are playing a game of power and playing for high 
stakes. That is why I have said that this is a peoples’ 
war, not a statesmen’s. Statesmen must follow the 
clarified common thought or be broken. 

I take that to be the significance of the fact that as- 
semblies and associations of many kinds made up of 
plain workaday people have demanded, almost every 
time they came together, and are still demanding, that 
the leaders of their Governments declare to them plainly 
what it is, exactly what it is, that they are seeking in 
this war, and what they think the items of the final 
settlement should be. They are not yet satisfied with 
what they have been told. They still seem to fear that 
they are getting what they ask for only in statemen’s 
terms,—only in the terms of territorial arrangements 
and divisions of power, and not in terms of broad-vi- 
sioned justice and mercy and peace and the satisfaction 
of those deep-seated longings of oppressed and distracted 
men and women and enslaved peoples that seem to them 
the only things worth fighting a war for that engulfs the 
world. Perhaps statesmen have not always recognized 
this changed aspect of the whole world of policy and 
action. Perhaps they have not always spoken in direct 
reply to the questions asked because they did not know 
how searching those questions were and what sort of 
answers they demanded. 

But I, for one, am glad to attempt the answer again 
and again, in the hope that I may make it clearer and 
clearer that my one thought is to satisfy those who 
struggle in the ranks and are, perhaps above all others, 
entitled to a reply whose meaning no one can have any 
excuse for misunderstanding, if he understands the lan- 
guage in which it is spoken or can get someone to trans- 
late it correctly into his own. And I believe that the 
leaders of the Governments with which we are associated 
will speak, as they have occasion, as plainly as I have 
tried to speak. I hope that they will feel free to say 
whether they think that I am in any degree mistaken in 
my interpretation of the issues involved or in my pur- 
pose with regard to the means by which a satisfactory 
settlement of those issues may be obtained. Unity of 
purpose and of counsel are as imperatively necessary in 
this war as was unity of command in the battlefield ; and 
with perfect unity of purpose and counsel will come as- 
surance of complete victory. It can be had in no other 
way. “Peace drives” can be effectively neutralized and 
silenced only by showing that every victory of the nations 
associated against Germany brings the nations nearer 
the sort of peace which will bring security and reassur- 
ance to all peoples and make the recurrence of another 
such struggle of pitiless force and bloodshed forever im- 
possible, and that nothing else can. Germany is con- 


stantly intimating the “terms” she will accept; and 
always finds that the world does not want terms. 
wishes the final triumph of justice and fair dealing. 


It 
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President Wilson’s Address 


ABoR Day, 1918, is not like any Labor Day that we 

have known. Labor Day was always deeply signifi- 
cant with us. Now it is supremely significant. Keenly 
as we were aware a year ago of the enterprise of life and 
death upon which the nation had embarked, we did not 
perceive its meaning as clearly as we do now. We knew 
that we were all partners and must stand and strive 
together, but we did not realize, as we do now, that we 
are all enlisted men, members of a single army, of many 
parts and many tasks, but commanded by a single ob- 
ligation, our faces set toward a single object. We now 
know that every tool in every essential industry is a 
weapon and a weapon wielded for the same purpose that 
an army rifle is wielded—a weapon which if we were to 
lay down no rifle would be of any use. 

And a weapon for what? What is the war for? Why 
are we enlisted? Why should we be ashamed if we were 
not enlisted? At first it seemed hardly more than a 
war of defense against the military aggression of Ger- 
many. Belgium had been violated, France invaded, and 
Germany was afield again, as in 1870 and 1866, to work 
out her ambitions in Europe, and it was necessary to 
meet her force with force. But it is clear now that it 
is much more than a war to alter the balance of power 
in Europe. Germany, it is now plain, was striking at 
what free men everywhere desire and must have—the 
right to determine their own fortunes, to insist upon 
justice, and to oblige governments to act for them and 
not for the private and selfish interest of a governing 
class. It is a war to make the nations and peoples of the 
world secure against every such power as the German 
autocracy represents. It is war of emancipation. Not 
until it is won can men anywhere live free from con- 
stant fear or breathe freely while they go about their 
daily tasks and know that governments are their serv- 
ants, not their masters. 

This is, therefore, the war of all wars which labor 
should support and support with all its concentrated 
power. The world cannot be safe, men’s lives cannot 
be secure, no man’s rights can be confidently and suc- 
cessfully asserted against the rule and mastery of ar- 
bitrary groups and special interests so long as govern- 
ments like that which after long premeditation drew 
Austria and Germany into this war are permitted to 
control the destinies and the daily fortunes of men and 


nations, plotting while honest men work, laying the 
fires of which innocent men, women and children are 


to be the fuel. 

You know the nature of this war. It is a war which 
industry must sustain. The army of laborers at home 
is as important, as essential, as the army of fighting men 
in the far fields of actual battle, and the laborer is 
needed as much as the soldier. It is his war. The 
soldier is his champion and representative. To fail 
to win would be to imperil everything that the la- 
borer has striven for and held dear since freedom first 
had its dawn and its struggle for justice began. The 
soldiers at the front know this. It steels their muscles 
to think of it. They are crusaders. They are fighting 
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for no selfish advantage for their own nation. ‘They 
would despise anyone who fought for the selfish ad- 
vantage of any nation. They are giving their lives 
that homes everywhere as well as the homes they 
love in America may be kept sacred and safe, and 
men everywhere be free, as they insist upon being free. 
They are fighting for the ideals of their own land— 
great ideals, immortal ideals, ideals which shall light 
the way for all men to the places where justice is done 
and men live with lifted heads and emancipated spirits. 
_That is the reason they fight with solemn joy and are 
invincible. 

Let us make this, therefore, a day of fresh compre- 
hension, not only for what we are about and of renewed 
and clear-eyed resolution, but a day of consecration also 
in which we devote ourselves without pause or limit to 
the great task of setting our own country and the whole 
world free to render justice to all and of making it 
impossible for small groups of political rulers anywhere 
to disturb our peace or the peace of the world or in 
any way to make tools and puppets of those upon whose 
consent and upon whose power their own authority and 
their own very existence depend. 

We may count upon each other. The nation is of a 
single mind. It is taking counsel with no special class. 
It is serving no private or single interest. Its own mind 
has been cleared and fortified by these days, which burn 
the dross away. The light of a new conviction has pen- 
etrated to every class amongst us. We realize as we 
never realized before that we are comrades dependent 
upon one another, irresistible when united, powerless 
when divided. And so we join hands to lead the world 
to a new and better day. 


THE MEASURE OF A PERMANENT PEACE 
By GEORGE CREEL 
Chairman of the Committee on Public Information 


UBLIC opinion stands recognized as a vital part of 
r national defense, a mighty force in national attack. 
The strength of the firing-line is not in trench or barri- 
cade alone, but has its source in the morale of the civilian 
population from which the fighting force is drawn. 

Disunity and disloyalty tear at the very heart of 
courage. The Committee on Public Information fights 
ignorance, misunderstanding and disaffection. It works 
for the maintenance of morale by every process of stim- 
ulation. 

This war is not the war of an administration, nor yet 
the war of an army, or the war of a navy. It is the 
war of 105,000,000 people. Not Republican, nor Demo- 
crat, nor Jew, nor Gentile, nor rich, nor poor, nor white, 
nor black, but 105,000,000 Americans, called upon 
equally to serve and sacrifice. They are entitled to 
report, explanation and understanding—and only if this 
sense of participation is not given will whole-hearted 
support be lacking. 

It is in this belief that the work of the committee has 
been carried on. To its banners it has rallied all that is 
fine and ardent in the civilian population, until today 
it directs the activities of over 125,000 expert fighters 
in the field of public opinion. 
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There are the 75,000 volunteer members of the Four 
Minute Men, carrying the burning arrow into every 
corner of America; 9,000 other trained speakers for 
specific purposes ; 3,000 of the leading writers and his- 
torians of the United States, who prepare the pamphlets 
and articles that set down war causes and war aims; all 
the great artists of America, donating the posters and 
paintings that thrill and inspire; the thousands of 
advertising experts, who prepare the appeals of govern- 
ment for insertion in the donated space procured by 
their energy; there is the whole motion-picture industry 
standing squarely at our back. 

I say to you today that the fight for public opinion 
has been won, not only in the neutral countries of the 
earth, but in the United States as well. There is no 
organized disloyalty. 

Individual disloyalty has been isolated and marked 
down and the full force of law is destroying it. 

There is no apathy. Not a single request of govern- 
ment but has met with instant and enthusiastic response. 
The people of America are behind America to the limit. 
We have unity in the land today—unity unexampled in 
the history of this or any other nation. But nothing is 
more true than that this unity must be maintained if we 
are to win. 

It has been said often, but it cannot be said too often, 
that there is more than one kind of fighting. There 
is the heroic endeavor of the firing line, but there is 
the no less heroic endeavor of the factory and the field, 
the shop and the home. 

It has been said often, but it cannot be said too often, 
that every man, woman, and child in the United States 
is called to the colors no less than the soldier and sailor. 
Those who defend our inner lines may serve America as 
valiantly, if less gloriously, as those who go over the top 
to victory or death. 

This war cannot be lost in France. The courage of 
Bunker Hill and Gettysburg have been tested anew by 
flame and gas at Cantigny and Chateau-Thierry. Today 
the indomitable courage of our soldiers not only thrills 
the heart of the nation, but is poured like wine into the 
war weary veins of France and Italy and England. 

This war can only be lost in the United States. We 
can lose only if we fail our soldiers and sailors in any 
way or in any degree. Mere sacrifice is not enough. 
Deprivation is a half-way measure unless accompanied 
by a very flame of faith and the very extreme of energy 
and effort. Saving may not be permitted to stand as 
any substitute for service. 

‘ach new day brings us news from the battle fronts 
of France that is thrilling and inspiring. The initia- 
tive is in the hands of General Foch. It is the Germans 
who are retreating, the Germans who are now wondering 
where the next blow will fall. And under these blows 
the German morale is shattering and the German line 
is breaking. Ultimate victory is as certain as the coming 
of the dawn, but in the very joy of present successes 
there is a danger that is as menacing as German arms. 

We are a nation of optimists. This has been our 
strength but we must take care that it is not our weak- 
ness. Already, from numberless sources, we are receiv- 
ing information that proves that the disintegrating 
forces of over-confidence are at work. People are say- 
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ing “what is the use of the new draft law?” and “what 
is the use of anotacr Liberty Loan; the war will soon be 
over.” 

Germany could well afford to spend millions to spread 
this point of view. in its essence it is defeatism of the 
worst sort. It weakens the will to save, to serve, to 
give, and above all, it weaxens the will to fight and the 
will to win. 

Instead of slackening our efforts, recent triumphs are 
bugles commanding us to more strenuous endeavor. 
Northern France aud Belgium are still in the hands of 
the invaders. Behind their front lines stretch mile upon 
mile of carefully prepared defenses. Serbia and Rou- 
mania still lie prostrate; Russia is to be considered ; and 
to assume that the successes of the past month spell im- 
mediate victory is a madness that, if permitted, may 
drag us down again into the valley of the shadow. 

Whether it be optimism or defeatism, the result is 
the same; both tend to weaken the hand that grasps the 
sword at a time when strength and indomitable purpose 
are more necessary than ever before. 

Let no one ask, “when will the war end?” for it is a 
question that tears at the very heart of resolve. This 
war will end when we win and not until then. The 


things that drove us into war, the things for which we 
are fighting, are not special and personal, but great 
human truths and fundamental human ideals that do 
not permit of truce or compromise. 

These are the things to be remembered when Germany, 
despairing of military success, renews the peace drives 


with which she has sought to poison the opinion of the 
world. ‘The whole history of America attests our devo- 
tion to peace, and even today the hearts and the ears 
of the nation are open to the word, but it must be a true 
word and not a false one. 

The war aims of America have been very briefly 
stated. “What we seek,” President Wilson has said, “is 
the reign of law, based upon the consent of the governed 
and sustained by the organized opinion of mankind.” 
Any peace will be a premature peace if it comes before 
that end has been attained. 

We are not fighting merely to punish Germany for the 
sinking of the Lusitania, or to avenge the American citi- 
zens who were murdered on the scores of vessels which 
the Germans sank. We are not fighting only to drive the 
forces of the Kaiser out of Belgium and France and 
Serbia and Italy and Russia. We are not fighting merely 
to compel the return of captured provinces, the restora- 
tion of ruined lands, or the rehabilitation of conquered 
peoples. We are fighting for these things as part of a 
inuch greater object. We are fighting to make such an- 
otier war as this—and all such outrages and injustices 
of war as this— forever impossible. 

We seek, as President Wilson has said, “the destruc- 
tion of every arbitrary power anywhere that can sep- 
arately, secretly, and of its single choice disturb the 
peace of the world—or if it cannot be presently destroyed 
at least its reduction to virtual impotence.” We seek, 
for example, the destruction of the military autocracy 
of Germany, and, if we cannot destroy it, we aim to 
make it uneble henceforth to repeat its assault upon the 
peace of the world in any new program of military con- 
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quest, Any peace will be a premature peace which comes 
before that end has been attained. 

We seek a peace, as President Wilson has said, that 
shall provide for “the settlement of every question, 
whether of territory, of sovereignty, of economic ar- 
rangement or of political relationship, upon tne basis 
of the tree acceptance of that settlement by the people 
immediately concerned, and not upon the basis of the 
material interest or advantage of any other nation or 
people which may desire a diilerent settlement for the 
sake of its own exterior influence or mastery.” That is 
to say, we seek a peace that shall not be based upon any 
barter and exchange of the territory or conquered 
peoples. We seek to end the competition for “spheres 
of influence” and military colonies and enforced trade 
advantages and foreign “concessions,” which has been 
one of the predetermining causes of war in the past. 
We seek to establish an adequate defense of law and con- 
certed policy for the Balkan States, for China, and for 
every people that is weak enough as yet to be in danger 
of being exploited by force. Any peace will be a prema- 
ture peace whch comes before the Central Powers are 
forced to accept such a settlement. 

We aim, as President Wilson has said, to establish 
“the consent of all nations to be governed in their con- 
duct toward each other by the same principles of honor 
and of respect for the common law of civilized society 
that govern the individual citizens of all modern states 
in their relations with one another.” 

And finally, in order to secure and enforce these aims, 
we seek “the establishment of an organization of peace 
which shall make it certain that the combined power of 
free nations will check every invasion of right and serve 
to make peace and justice the more secure by affording 
a definite tribunal of opinion to which all must submit 
and by which every international readjustment that can- 
not be amicably agreed upon by the people directly con- 
cerned shall be sanctioned.” 

Already, the German Imperial Government appears 
to be aware that it cannot hope to impose its will upon 
the world by military power, and it is moving to save 
part of its present conquests by negotiation. It is will- 
ing to exchange its gains in France and Belgium for 
the right to retain its military advantages in Russia and 
the Balkan States. As time goes on and the autocrats 
of Germany face a more certain downfall, they will im- 
prove the terms which they offer to the world for their 
own salvation. Any peace will be a premature peace 
which does not leave them at least reduced to “virtual 
impotence.” Any peace will be a premature peace which 
arranges for the allegiance of any people, the return of 
any territory, the establishment of any economic ar- 
rangement or political relationship upon any basis ex- 
cept “the basis of the free acceptance of that settlement 
by the people immediately concerned.” Any peace will 
be a premature peace that is achieved, as President Wil- 
son has said, “by debating and seeking to reconcile and 
accommodate what statesmen may wish, with their pro- 
jects for balance of power and of national opportunity.” 

Germany must renounce all her plans for power over 
her neighbors or for national opportunity at their ex- 
pense. She must abandon the weapons with which she 
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has hoped to obtain that power and that opportunity. 
There can be no permanent peace with her until she 
has made that renunciation. Any other sort of peace 
will be a premature peace—a peace that will be merely 
a prelude to a new war. 

President Wilson has pledged this nation to accept 
peace only on these terms. Lloyd George has announced 
that on such terms the Germans can obtain peace tomor- 
row from Great Britain and from France. It remains 
ouly for the American people to support their President, 
to be on their guard against all arguments for a pre- 
mature peace which the German agents and sympathizers 
will now begin to circulate among us, and to maintain 
our resolve not to lay down arms until we haye obtained 
these terms of peace that may make a permanent peace 
guaranteed and certain. 

I am not, and have never been, one of those who be- 
lieve that war is ennobling or that nations or individuals 
find their souls through wholesale killing. But neither 
am I, nor will I ever be, one who holds to the belief that 
war is never just nor necessary. 

Life itself is a struggle from the cradle to the grave. 
Every great principle demands that one fight for it; and 
the belief that it is not worth dying for is not worth 
living for. 

Let us stand fast against the Chauvinists, with their 
gospel of hate and disunity and let us stand fast also 
against those who refuse to see the essential justice and 
necessity of this war, putting the base fact of physical 
life above spiritual death. As God is my judge, | would 
rather see my children dead at my feet than that they 
should grow up in a world made vile and poisonous 
by German victory; that their souls should develop in 
the spiritual vacuum decreed by the supremacy of 'Teu- 
tonic ideals. 

It is America that is at stake today—not the America 
that is on the lips of men, but the America that has 
ever been in the hearts of men, standing for all that is 
noble in human hope and human aspiration. 

At many times in my life, 1 have urged the propriety 
and necessity of change in governmental institutions, 
and as long as I live I will continue to insist that gov- 
ernments are for people, but never at any time have I 
held to the belief, or even suggested, that our form of 
government was not the greatest ever devised by the 
mind of man. 

If our experiment in democracy has had its failures, 
it is always to be remembered that failures are not the 
fault of the institution, but the neglect of the individual. 

The ballot is in our hands—powerful for every pur- 
pose—and there is not an evil in our national life that 
may not be cured by intelligent exercise of the franchise 
right. For anyone to cry out in hopelessness, to adopt 
an attitude of despair, is not an indictment of democ- 
racy but an individual confession of ignorance and cow- 
argice. Democracy is not an automatic device but the 


struggle everlasting. This great truth is often over- 
looked, and the growing curse of the land is those im- 
patient thousands who seek to substitute revolution for 
progress, and who prefer miracles to the slower processes 
of achievement. 

Slowly, but with increasing certainty, the equal jus- 
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tice dreamed by Jefferson is coming to pass. Each day 
sees new victories for progress, and even as America has 
led; the world in invention, industry and the mastery 
of materials, so will she lead the world in solving those 
age-old problems of poverty, inequality, oppression and 
unhappiness. 

From time immemorial, war has been attended by 
every reaction, but who will say that it is the case in 
America today. While we are fighting for democracy 
abroad, we have not failed to safeguard at home. As 
never before, the welfare of men, women and children 
has the concern of the State and not only has every pro- 
tective law been retained in full vigor, but those measures 
have been added to in amazing degree by statute, proc- 
lamation, and orderly agreement. 

So, guard-¥ell the inner lines. In every hand in the 
United States today is the sword of America. The grasp 
must not be weakened, the sword must strike until the 
powers of darkness lie at our feet, until the shadow of 
militarism lifts from the world, until the heights of 
human aspiration are bathed in their ancient sunshine. 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN OFFICIAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT TO NEUTRALS AND 
BELLIGERENTS 

N objective and conscientious examination of the 

situation of all the belligerent States no longer 


‘leaves doubt that all peoples, on whatever side they may 


be fighting, long for a speedy end to the bloody struggle. 
Despite this natural and comprehensible desire for peace, 
it has not so far been possible to create those preliminary 
conditions calculated to bring the peace efforts nearer 
to realization and bridge the gap which at present still 
separates the belligerents from one another. 

A more effective means must therefore be considered 
whereby the responsible factors of all the countries can 
be offered an opportunity to investigate the present pos- 
sibilities of an understanding. 

The first step which Austria-Hungary, in accord with 
her allies, undertook on December 12, 1916, for the 
— about of peace did not lead to the end hoped 

or. 

The grounds for this lay assuredly in the situation at 
that time. In order to maintain in their peoples the 
war spirit, which was steadily declining, the allied gov- 
ernments had by the most severe means suppressed even 
any discussion of the peace idea. And so it came about 
that the ground for a peace understanding was not prop- 
erly prepared. The natural transition from the wildest 
war agitation to a condition of conciliation was lacking. 

It would, however, be wrong to believe that the peace 
step we then took was entirely without result. Its fruits 
consist of something which is not to be overlooked—- 
that the peace question has not since vanished from the 
order of the day. The discussions which have been car 
ried on before the tribunal of public opinion have dis- 
closed proof of the not slight differences which today 
still separate the warring Powers in their conception of 
peace conditions. 
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Nevertheless an atmosphere has been created which 
no longer excludes the discussion of the peace problem. 

Without optimism, it at least assuredly may be de- 
duced from the utterances of responsible statesmen that 
the desire to reach an understanding and not to decide 
the war exclusively by force of arms is also gradually 
beginning to penetrate into Allied States, save for some 
exceptions in the case of blinded war agitators, which 
are certainly not to be estimated lightly. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government is aware that 
after the deep-reaching convulsions which have been 
caused in the life of the peoples by the devastating effects 
of the world war it will not be possible to re-establish 
order in the tottering world at a single stroke. The path 
that leads to the restoration of peaceful relations between 
the peoples is cut by hatred and embitterment. It is 
toilsome and wearisome, yet it is our duty to tread this 
path—the path of negotiation—and if there are still 
such responsible factors as desire to overcome the op- 
ponent by military means and to force the will to victory 
upon him, there can, nevertheless, no longer be doubt 
that this aim, even assuming that it is attainable, would 
first necessitate a further sanguinary and protracted 
struggle. 

But even a later victorious peace will no longer be 
able to make good the consequences of such a policy— 
consequences which will be fatal to all the States and 
peoples of Europe. The only peace which could right- 
eously adjust the still divergent conceptions of the 
opponents would be a peace desired by all the peoples. 
With this consciousness, and in its unswerving endeavor 
to work in the interests of peace, the Austro-Hungarian 
Government now again comes forward with a suggestion 
with the object of bringing about a direct discussion be- 
tween the enemy Powers. 

The earnest will to peace of wide classes of the pop- 
ulation of all the States who are jointly suffering through 
the war—the indisputable rapprochement in individual 
controversial questions—as well as the more conciliatory 
atmosphere that is general, seem to the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government to give a certain guarantee that a 
fresh step in the interests of peace, which also takes ac- 
count of past experiences in this domain, might at the 
present moment offer the possibility of success. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government has therefore re- 
solved to point out to all the belligerents, friend and 
foe, a path considered practicable by it, and to propose 
to them jointly to examine in a free exchange of views 
whether those prerequisites exist which would make the 
speedy inauguration of peace negotiations appear prom- 
ising. To this end the Austro-Hungarian Government 
has today invited the governments of all the belligerent 
States to a confidential and unbinding discussion at a 
neutral meeting place, and has addressed to them a note 
drawn up in this sense. 

This step has been brought to the knowledge of the 
Holy See in a special note, and an appeal thereby made 
to the Pope’s interest in peace. Furthermore, the gov- 


ernments of the neutral States have been acquainted 
with the step taken. 

The constant close accord which exists between the 
four Allied Powers warrants the assumption that the 
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allies of Austria-Hungary, to whom the proposal is being 
sent in the same manner, share the views developed in 


the note. 
THE OFFICIAL NOTE TO BELLIGERENTS 


The peace offer which the Powers of the Quadruple 
Alliance addressed to their opponents on December 12, 
1916, and the conciliatory basic ideas of which they 
have never given up, signifies, despite the rejection which 
it experienced, an important stage in the history of this 
war. In contrast to the first two and a half war years, 
the question of peace has from that moment been the 
center of European, aye, of world discussion, and domi- 
nates it in ever-increasing measure. 

Almost all the belligerent States have in turn again 
and again expressed themselves on the question of peace, 
its prerequisites and conditions. The line of develop- 
ment of this discussion, however, has not been uniform 
and steady. The basic standpoint changed under the 
influence of the military and political position, and 
hitherto, at any rate, it has not led to a tangible general 
result that could be utilized. 

It is true that, independent of all these oscillations, 
it can be stated that the distance between the concep- 
tions of the two sides has on the whole grown somewhat 
less; that despite the indisputable continuance of de- 
cided and hitherto unabridged differences, a partial turn- 
ing from many of the most extreme concrete war aims 
is visible and a certain agreement upon the relative gen- 
eral basic principles of a world peace manifests itself. 
In both camps there is undoubtedly observable in wide 
classes of the population a growth of the will to peace 
and understanding. Moreover, a comparison of the 
reception of the peace proposal of the Powers of the 
Quadruple Alliance on the part of their opponents 
with the later utterances of responsible statesmen of 
the latter, as well as of the non-responsible but, in a 
political respect, nowise uninfluential personalities, con- 
firms this impression. 

While, for example, the reply of the Allies to Presi- 
dent Wilson made demands which amounted to the dis- 


_ memberment of Austria-Hungary, to a diminution and 


a deep internal transformation of the German Empire, 
and the destruction of the Turkish European owner- 
ship, these demands, the realization of which was based 
on the supposition of an overwhelming victory, were 
later modified in many declarations from official En- 
tente quarters, or in part were dropped. 

Thus, in a declaration made in the British House of 
Commons a year ago, Secretary Balfour expressly recog- 
nized that Austria-Hungary must itself solve its in- 
ternal problems, and that none could impose a Consti- 
tution upon Germany from the outside. Premier Lloyd 
George declared at the beginning of this year that it 
was not one of the Allies’ war aims to partition Austria- 
Hungary, to rob the Ottoman Empire of its Turkish 
provinces, or to reform Germany internally. It may 
also be considered symptomatic that in December, 1917, 
Mr. Balfour categorically repudiated the assumption that 
British policy had ever engaged itself for the creation 
of an independent State out of the territories on the left 
hank of the Rhine. 
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The Central Powers leave it in no doubt that they 
are only waging a war of defense of the integrity and 
the security of their territories. 

Far more outspoken than in the domain of concrete 
war aims has the rapprochement of conceptions pro- 
ceeded regarding those guiding lines upon the basis of 
which peace shall be concluded and the future order of 
Europe and the world built up. In this direction Presi- 
dent Wilson in his speeches of February 12 and July 4 
of this year has formulated principles which have not 
encountered contradiction on the part of his allies, and 
the far-reaching application of which is likely to meet 
with no objection on the part of the Powers of the Quad- 
tuple Alliance also, presupposing that this application 
is general and reconcilable with the vital interests of the 
States concerned. 

It is true, it must be remembered, that an agreement 
on general principles is insufficient, but that there re- 
mains the further matter of reaching an accord upon 
their interpretation and their application to individual 
concrete war and peace questions. 

To an unprejudiced observer there can be no doubt 
that in all the belligerent States, without exception, the 
desire for a peace of understanding has been enormously 
strengthened ; that the conviction is increasingly spread- 
ing that the further continuance of the bloody struggle 
must transform Europe into ruins and into a state of 
exhaustion that will mar its development for decades to 
come, and this without any guarantee of thereby bring- 
ing about that decision by arms which has been vainly 
striven after by both sides in four years filled with enor- 
mous sacrifices, sufferings, and exertions. 

In what manner, however, can the way be paved for 
an understanding, and an understanding finally at- 
tained? Is there any serious prospect whatever of 
reaching this aim by continuing the discussion of the 
peace problem in the way hitherto followed ? 

We have not the courage to answer the latter ques- 
tion in the affirmative. The discussion from one public 
tribune to another, as has hitherto taken place between 
statesmen of the various countries, was really only a 


series of monologues. It lacked, above everything, di- ; 


rectness. Speech and counterspeech did not fit into 
each other. The speakers spoke over one another’s 
heads. 

On the other hand, it was the publicity and the ground 
of these discussions which robbed them of the possibility 
of fruitful progress. In all public statements of this 
nature a form of eloquence is used which reckons with 
the effect at great distances and on the masses. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, however, one thereby increases 
the distance of the opponents’ conception, produces mis- 
understandings which take root and are not removed, 
and makes the frank exchange of ideas more difficult. 
Every pronouncement of leading statesmen is, directly 
after its delivery and before the authoritative quarters 
of the opposite side can reply to it, made the subject of 
passionate or exaggerated discussion of irresponsible 
elements. 

But anxiety lest they should endanger the interests 
of their arms by unfavorably influencing feeling at home, 
and lest they prematurely betray their own ultimate in- 
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tentions, also causes the responsible statesmen them- 
selves to strike a higher tone and stubbornly adhere to 
extreme standpoints. 

If, therefore, an attempt is made to see whether the 
basis exists for an understanding calculated to deliver 
Europe from the catastrophe of the suicidal continu- 
ation of the struggle, then, in any case, another method 
should be chosen which renders possible a direct, verbal 
discussion between the representatives of the govern- 
ments, and only between them. The opposing concep- 
tions of individual belligerent States would likewise 
have to form the subject,of such a discussion, for mu- 
tual enlightenment, as well as the general principles 
that shall serve as the basis for peace and the future 
relations of the States to one another, and regarding 
which, in the first place, an accord can be sought with 
a prospect of success. 

As soon as an agreement were reached on the funda- 
mental principles, an attempt would have to be made in 
the course of the discussions concretely to apply them 
to individual peace questions, and thereby bring about 
their solution. 

We venture to hope that there will be no objection on 
the part of any belligerents to such an exchange of 
views. ‘The war activities would experience no inter- 
ruption. The discussions, too, would only go so far as 
was considered by the participants to offer a prospect of 
success. No disadvantages would arise therefrom for 
the States represented. Far from harming, such an 
exchange of views could only be useful to the cause of 
peace. 

What- did not succeed the first time can be repeated, 
and perhaps it has already at least contributed to the 
clarification of views. Mountains of old misunderstand- 
ings might be removed and many new things perceived. 
Streams of pent-up human kindness would be released, 
in the warmth of which everything essential would re- 
main, and, on the other hand, much that is antagonistic, 
to which excessive importance is still attributed, would 
disappear. 

According to our conviction all the belligerents jointly 
owe to humanity to examine whether now, after so many 
years of a costly but undecided struggle, the entire course 
of which points to an understanding, it is possible ' to 
make an end to the terrible grapple. 

The Royal and Imperial Government would like, 
therefore, to propose to the governments of all the 
belligerent States to send delegates to a confidential and 
unbinding discussion on the basic principles for the 
conclusion of peace, in a place in a neutral country and 
at a near date that would yet have to be agreed upon 
—delegates who were charged to make known to one 
another the conception of their governments regarding 
those principles and to receive analogous communica- 
tions, as well as to request and give frank and candid 
explanations on all those points which need to be pre- 
cisely defined. 

The Royal and Imperial Government has the honor 
to request the Government of , through the kind 
mediation of your Excellency, to bring this communica- 
tion to the knowledge of the Government of 
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OUR ANSWER TO THE CENTRAL 
POWERS 


Addressed to the Swedish Minister at Washington, in Charge 
of Austro-Hungarian Affairs, September 17, 1918 


1918 


ir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 

note dated September 16, communicating to me a 
note from the Imperial Government of Austria-Hun- 
gary, containing a proposal to the governments of all 
belligerent States to send delegates to a confidential and 
unbinding discussion on the basic principles for the con- 
clusion of peace. Furthermore, it is proposed that the 
delegates would be charged to make known to one an- 
other the conception of their governments regarding 
these principles, and to receive analogous communica- 
tions, as well as to request and give frank and candid 
explanations on all these points which need to be pre- 
cisely defined. 

In reply, I beg to say that the substance of your com- 
munication has been submitted to the President, who 
now directs me to inform you that the Government of 
the United States feels that there is only one reply which 
it can make to the suggestion of the Imperial Austro- 
Hungarian Government. It has repeatedly, and with 
entire candor, stated the terms upon which the United 
States would consider peace, and can and will entertain 
no proposal for a conference upon a matter concerning 
which it has made its position and purpose so plain. 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my highest 
consideration. 

Ropert LANSING, 
Secretary of State. 


THE BALKAN TANGLE 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


or the purpose of this discussion we must take for 

granted that the reader knows something of the 
geography of the Balkan region, as also of the “grim, 
raw races” which inhabit it. These were conquered by 
the Turks in the fifteenth century, to be subjected 
through four hundred years to the vicissitudes of 'Turk- 
ish rule, whereby periods of utter neglect alternated 
with episodes of religious zeal interpreted in terms of 
massacre. 

The catastrophic confusions which have intermittently 
followed escape from Turkish rule in the last century 
are in no sense consequences of freedom; neither are 
they the result of special racial defects or tendencies. 
As a whole, the Balkan races are on a fair level in in- 
telligence and capacity with other European folk. Thus 
far, they have not had a fair chance, politically. 

The history of the Balkans has been conditioned on 
five main elements: (1) emancipation long drawn out, 
the various districts which gained their freedom from 
time to time forming separate centers. of population and 
rapidly developing national rivalries; (2) the placing 
over most of these new States of German or Germanized 
princes, trained in the poisonous atmosphere of petty 
courts; (3) the infesting of the courts at all times by 
the secret agents of three unscrupulous dynasties, each 
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having something to offer and that offensive or inju- 
rious to the other States; (4) the weakening of respect 
for human life by servitude through long generations ; 
and finally (5) a confusion of tongues, As to this last, 
the Balkan peoples speak at least seven distinct lan- 
guages, five of them (Slavic, Roumanian, Greek, He- 
brew, and Turkish) using different alphabets and with 
scarcely a linguistic root in common, while along the 
borders and in the courts six world-tongues (French, 
German, English, Russian, Italian, and Spanish) fur- 
ther crowd for recognition. Under such conditions, 
racial identity is confused; a man is known by the lan- 
guage he speaks. j 

Adding to the general complication, two further ele- 
ments have had their part in creating dissension. In 
the first place, there are four State hierarchies, or 
churches, each a political organization, and at least three 
of them, according to a Bulgarian leader, “unconcerned 
with either,religion or morals.” Secondly, under Turk- 
ish control all ancient boundaries were obliterated and 
promiscuous migrations resulted in inextricable racial 
entanglement, especially in Macedonia. Moreover, the 
absence of coherent law, with universal social subservi- 
ence, reduced all races and all social ranks to a common 
level—at the bottom.* 

Southward, members of each nationality strayed over 
the borders, and in Macedonia Bulgarians, Serbs, Turks, 
Greeks, Vlachs (Roumanians), and Jews were found 
everywhere. Of these, the Bulgarians and Serbs occu- 
pied mostly the uplands and farming districts, the 
Greeks crowded the seashore, while the Jews were 
mainly centered in Salonica, where they still speak the 
Spanish dialect of Barcelona, whence their ancestors 
had been driven. 

Let us imagine, if we can, that similar conditions had 
beset our American colonies. Let us suppose, for in- 
stance, that instead of the mild Prussianism of George 
Il! our ancestors had been subjected for four hundred 
years to a tyranny twenty times as great and wholly 
alien at that. Suppose further that nine colonies ‘had 
been more or less racially distinct, the races being pure 
in certain centers, hopelessly confused in others, all 
utterly diverse in language and more or less so in origin. 
Suppose also that half a century had intervened between 
the independence of Massachusetts and that of Caro- 
lina and, moreover, that most of the former colonies had 
in turn been forced to accept a narrow-minded alien 
as king, with a court infested by secret agents of environ- 
ing great powers. Let us again suppose that each State 
and its big neighbors had adopted a system of cut- 
throat tariffs for one another’s injury. Under such cir- 
cumstances, one may easily see that the United States 
of America would not soon have risen as a unified re- 
public, whatever its array of Washingtons, Franklins, 
Hamiltons, and Jeffersons. Union might have come 
around at last, of course; even the United States of the 
Balkans is still in the lap of the gods. But the road to 
it is a very rocky one, with much distress and calamity 
ahead. 


* This condition has made for ultimate democracy, as in 
Bulgaria and Serbia, where hereditary orders of nobility 
were never revived. 
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Balkan troubles began even before tie time of Alex- 
ander the Great. It was Macedonias muistortune that 
this tyrant conqueror was born within its limits. Since 
the age of Alexander, every fighting nation for 2000 
years has traversed Macedonia, leaving on the region its 
mark for good or evil, but mostly for evil. Moreover, all 
past conditions were made. distinctly worse when, in 
1878, the ‘Treaty of Berlin superseded the relatively 
decent Treaty of San Stefano. The Berlin agreement 
was a device of Beaconsfield and Bismarck to save 
Turkey, in the interest of her creditors as well as to 
keep the Russians out of Constantinople. It pledged the 
Turk to behave, to be sure, but it left him the sole judge 
of his own conduct, which from that time on was as 
bad as he dared to make it. 

In 1908 the Serbian States of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
for some time before under Austrian protection, were 
annexed out and out by Austria, The Austro-Hunga- 
rian Empire had already a vast Serbian (Croatian- 
Slovene) population, restive under many abuses, whose 
hopes for a separate government (Jugoslavia) had been 
ruthlessly suppressed, The heir-apparent to the imperial 
throne, Archduke Franz Ferdinand, was ambitious to 
make of these South Slav districts a third kingdom 
within the empire, thus forming a triple instead of a 
dual monarchy. Franz Ferdinand’s ambition had wide- 
ranging ramifications, displeasing alike to the Austrian 
and Hungarian courts, but aided and abetted by the 
Emperor of Germany. ‘The story, not yet more than half 
written, is too long for these pages. It suffices to say 
that there have not been many more repulsive examples 
of serpentine diplomacy than were pulled off at this 
time in and about Vienna and Budapest. 

Meanwhile Russian intrigue was also busy. Hartwig, 
Russian minister at Belgrade, “the evil genius of the 
Balkans,” succeeded in 1912 in lining up the different 
States (Roumania excepted) in a league for the expul- 
sion of the Turk. The purpose of the alliance, as under- 
stood by the Bulgarian premier, Daneff, was a sort of 
moral suasion, which should secure Turkey’s retirement 
from Albania, ‘Thessaly, and Macedonia. It was, in 
fact, to use his own words, “a simulacrum,” a bluff. But 
the eager King of Montenegro made it a savage reality, 
storming the fortress of Scutari, and the first Balkan 
war was on, Succeeding events drove the Turks out of 
Albania and Macedonia and even from Thrace, the fall 
of Adrianople finally bringing the conflict to an end and 
leaving valuable territories in the possession of the Allies, 

\fter the fall of Adrianople finally bringing the war 
io an end, the Treaty of London restricted Turkey in 
Europe to the region southeast of a line from Enos, on 
the Aigean, to Midia, on the Black Sea, but without deci- 
sion as to the fate of the regions redeemed from the 
Turk. A “Concert of Powers” had decided to make a 
separate Kingdom of Albania, without provision for 
satisfying the insistent and natural desire of Serbia for 
a “window to the sea.” Serbia has long been hemmed 
in by excessive tariff charges, and her very existence as 
a nation almost depended on her finding some commer- 
cial outlet. Of these, three were possible: (1) through 
Albania to Durazzo, (2) through Macedonia down the 
Vardar River to the Gulf of Salonica, and (3) through 
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Herzegovina to Gravosa, on the Adriatic. ‘The outlet 
through Montenegro to Antivari was practically im- 
possible, by reason of the mountains which intervene. 
Meanwhile italy desired the Albanian seaport of Avlona, 
which commanded the Straits of Otranto, and which 
could be made a “Gibraltar,” that would “convert the 
Adriatic into an Italian lake.” 

Here we must recall the fact that a Serbo-Bulgarian 
treaty had been previously made by which Durazzo 
should go to Serbia, while Bulgaria should receive 
Ochrida, Monastir and apparently all of Macedonia east 
of the Struma River. Meanwhile, other understandings 
presumably gave to Montenegro Scutari, the northern- 
most town of Albania, and to Greece the Hellenized 
regions of Epirus and Castouria, with the islands of the 
/Kgean Sea. 

The Concert of the Powers, under Austrian pressure, 
disregarded all this. It gave secant heed to Serbian 
aspirations and needs or to Bulgarian demands, and 
split the difference by forming of Albania a separate 
kingdom, with a German princeling at its head. ‘King 
Wilhelm the First’”—and last of his dynasty—after a 
farcical reign, escaped to the sea, leaving his untamed 
subjects to their own devices—even as they had been 
left by every other alien ruler. 

The general settlement had unfortunately ignored 
two important matters, the feelings of Serbia and the 
ambitions of Bulgaria. In consequence, even while 
Kurope was congratulating the Conference for having 
so cleverly avoided a general war, war was already on 
again. ‘This was in a sense inevitable, unless Serbia 
and_ Bulgaria were both to lie down supinely. ‘The on- 
set was criminal, nevertheless, as Bulgaria in her anger 
gave no chance for better adjustment. 

After the decision to make Albania an independent 
State, Serbia had proceeded to notify Bulgaria that 
their previous agreement was dissolved; she must have 
northwestern Macedonia, including Ochrida and Mo- 
nastir, Thereupon, the Bulgarian Ferdinand, con- 
sulting neither parliament nor ministry, at once ordered 
a surprise attack on.the Serbians and on the Creeks. 
The secret, however, was not well kept; the Serbian 
general was already prepared, and the Bulgarians were 
repulsed. Roumania now saw her chance. Coming in, 
she attacked Bulgaria (also without warning) and 
crossed the border to lay waste the rich Danube meadows 
of the southern Dobruja. 

But before Ferdinand’s hostile move, the Bulgarian 
army had already begun to disband of its own accord 
and contrary to orders. ‘These independent peasants had 
had enough of war and saw no further purpose in con- 
tinuing it. It was therefore then or never with Ferdi- 
nand. After the advance of Roumania, the troops in 
Macedonia, at first victorious, abandoned their position 
and moved northward up the Struma River, making a 
vigorous stand, however, near the borders of Old Bul- 
garia. ‘The Greeks pursued them thus far, burning all 
the Bulgarian towns of Macedonia on the road, on thei: 
return southward. ‘Turkey now came into the lists, re- 
taking Adrianople and repudiating the much-discussed 
Knos-Midia line drawn by the London Conference. 

Roumania’s entrance into the war decided its issue. 
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Attacked on all sides, Bulgaria was soon forced to capitu- 
late, and at the Conference of Bucharest her opponents 
proposed to crush her to impotence. 

By the treaty of Bucharest the Bulgarian Dobruja, 
with Silistria, its chief town, was ceded to Roumania; 
Adrianople with the region about was returned to Tur- 
key; Serbia received northeastern Macedonia, including 
Monastir and Ochrida; Bulgaria was given the scantily 
populated region to the north of the line of the river 
Bistritza, with most of Thrace, while Greece obtained 
Thessaly, Salonica, Kavola, and the region between. 

Roumania’s justification was mainly two-fold: Firstly, 
she had given Bulgaria ample warning that she would 
demand as the price of neutrality in the previous war 
her share in Turkish spoils, but that as she did not 
border on Turkey, she must have Bulgarian lands in- 
stead. Secondly, Buigarian pride must be humbled. 
For the Bulgarian populace was unquestionably filled 
with the “East Wind,” the conviction that Bulgaria was 
a “child of luck,” admired of all Europe. Meanwhile 
the self-styled Tsar, foxy, ambitious and avaricious, also 
an “evil genius,” had planned undoubtedly to make Bul- 
garia the “Prussia of the Balkans,” a hegemony to be 
won by force instead of by conciliation and federation. 

Two statements the writer heard made in Macedonia 
early in 1914 are significant. Said one man, “We have 
committed every diplomatic blunder possible under the 
circumstances.” Said another, “The action of Roumania 
(in seizing the southern Dobruja) was of course very 
wrong. Any other Balkan State would have done the 
same thing with the same opportunity.” 


Following the treaty of Bucharest, general eviction 
was the order of the day. Accordingly most of the Bul- 
garians of the southern Dobruja were at once forced 
out by Roumania, only those who had their land under 
titles in accordance with Roumanian law being allowed 
to stay. Roumania, moreover, compelled Bulgaria to 
refund all taxes paid by the Dobruja during the period 
of the war. 

Turkey at once evicted all Greeks and Bulgarians, 
turning them off with what they could carry on their 
backs, on notice ranging from four hours to two days. 
Their lands and houses were then turned over to Al- 
banians whom Serbia had meanwhile expelled from the 
Novibazar. Greece similarly evicted Bulgarians and 
Turks from Greek Macedonia. Serbia expelled but few, 
only those who had been “born in Bulgaria,” though 
the birthplace of citizens in general was indicated not 
by evidence, but at the, will of the army. Those remain- 
ing under Serbian rule were treated with great harsh- 
ness by the military. They were compelled to become 
Serbian at once, and all were obliged to adopt Serbian 
names, the terminations in “off” (ov) becoming “evich ;” 
Stephanoff thus became Stephanevich. They were also 
forced to speak the Serbian language, and the children 
were made to learn Serbian war-songs. <All of this 
was contrary to the plans of Pasic, the enlightened 
premier of Serbia, who tried from the first to bring 
about conciliation by granting full equality before the 
law. 


In Bulgaria, however, after the first rough episodes, 
there were no more evictions, Sofia proving more re- 
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sponsive to outside opinion than the other capitals. In 
Sofia, the people showed the writer with pride their 
undisturbed Greek temple and schools, But in March, 
1914, when I crossed Bulgaria and Macedonia, from 
Sofia to Demir-Iissar and Salonica, there were at large 
fully a million refugees, living in tents and box-cars, 
often three to five families in a car or tent, and sup- 
ported on an allowance of about four cents for each 
individual per day. Greek exiles from Thrace swarmed 
all along the road from Drama to Salonica. Bulgarians 
from Macedonia crowded into Petrich and other frontier 
villages and were strung along the highway up the 
Struma River from Petrich to Sofia. Burgos and Varna 
overflowed with Bulgarians from Silistria, capital of the 
Dobruja, and from Adrianople in Turkey. Many thou- 
sands of Jews sailed from Salonica for New York when- 
ever passage could be secured. Steamers from Salonica 
to Constantinople were crowded with Turks, nearly 
300,000 of these returning to Turkey with all their pos- 
sessions on their backs. 


In the midst of this confusion, the world-war began, 
Serbia being the first victim of Prussian imperialism. 
In Greece, the vacillating king tried to play both sides, 
but his vixen queen was unqualifiedly German. Bul- 
garia was avowedly open to negotiations from any quar- 
ter which would promise her the stolen Dobruja and 
the disputed parts of Macedonia. Her Tsar and court 
were of course pro-German; the people were not, al- 
though there was much bitter disappointment at the 
failure of England and Russia alike to protect against 
the Treaty of Bucharest. 

The series of blunders continued. Very many Bul- 
garians regarded it as a great mistake to cast their lot 
with Germany, allowing their nation to be strung as a 
spool along the Pan-German Berlin-Bagdad line. It is 
also claimed in some quarters that one of the greatest 
British blunders was that of letting Bulgaria slip away. 
However that may be, had Bulgaria been brought into 
the Entente, Constantinople would have fallen long ago 
and the “unspeakable Turk” would have been banished 
from Europe. But it is useless to speculate on what 
might have been. Ferdinand was a great diplomatic 
obstacle in the path of the Allies. Moreover, what is 
and what ought to have been in the Balkans have never 
yet come to coincide. 

At the present moment, Bulgaria is in military pos- 
session of the coveted region east of the Struma (Kavala, 
Drama, etc.) and of most of the disputed regions of 
northwestern Macedonia. Thanks to Germany, she con- 
trols the Bulgarian Dobruja, while the Roumanian 
Dobruja is being held “in trust” by the Central Powers. 
Bulgaria claims it all, while Turkey demands the north- 
ern half. But so far as I know, neither the one nor the 
other has any legitimate right to it. 

In Macedonia, at present, the Bulgarians are said to 
be pursuing exactly the tactics already condemned in 
the Serbians. All Serbians in the occupied regions are 
heing suddenly and harshly turned into Bulgarians, and 
atrocities of various kinds are reported, each new out- 
rage swelling the volume of interracial hate. Mean- 
while the Tsar has left the country, a nervous wreck, it 
is said, and his chief opponent, Malinoff, has heen made 
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Prime Minister. In 1914, this able democrat was the 
leader of the “Left,” or opposition, antagonistic alike to 
rovalty, to Germany, and to war. 

The downfall of Radoslavoff, the adroit and facile 
servant of the Tsar, must have some significance. It 
looks towards independent action on the part of the 
Sulgarian people, a cessation of imperialistic blunders, 
and a step towards world peace. Indeed, press advices 
from abroad indicate the possibility of a republic, in 
case Ferdinand should not return.* This eventuality was 
freely discussed in Sofia in 1914. Meanwhile the salva- 
tion of the Balkans calls for a federated republic, with 
universal equality before the law, no State holding or 
seeking the fatal hegemony of force. This condition 


* Ferdinand’s malady disappeared some time before Bul- 


garia surrendered to General d’Esperey, September 29. The 
reader will find in “International Notes” a more recent 


analysis, though possibly no more correct, of this political 
shift—TuHe Epriror. 
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may be far in the future. Kings and their dynastic 
backers still stand in the way. But the era of kings is 
passing; the people are entering into their own, and 
democracy is becoming coextensive with civilization. 

Unrest and hatred are largely the result of past in- 
justice. For this there are two lines of remedy, either 
to remove the original cause, or to cover it by fresh con- 
ciliation. The Balkan rulers have tried neither the 
one method nor the other. Should they agree to do so, 
the results would be surprising. Under wise govern- 
ment, with equality before the law, questions of hound- 
ary and of allegiance would have little importance. As 
a matter of fact, absolute justice in boundary re-ar- 
rangements is impossible in districts as confused as 
Macedonia. But the rights of the people should be every- 
where paramount to the rights of States. No rights 
of any kind can date from the ill-starred Treaty of 
Bucharest, nor from the unstable compromises forced 
on the Concert of the Powers in connection with the 
Treaty of London. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


. The recent communication of President Wilson 
relative to the situation in Russia, addressed to our rep- 
resentatives in all allied and neutral countries, is re- 
garded as a first step in declaring the Bolsheviki in- 
ternational outlaws. The communication, as dis- 
patched by Secretary Lansing on September 21, 
reads: 

This government is in receipt of information from reliable 
sourees revealing that the peaceable Russian citizens of 
Moscow, Petrograd, and other cities are suffering from an 
openly avowed campaign of marked terrorism and are sub- 
ject to wholesale executions. Thousands of persons have 
been shot without even a form of trial; ill-administered 
prisons are filled beyond capacity, and every night scores 
of Russian citizens are recklessly put to death and irrespon- 
sible bands are venting their brutal passions in the daily 
massacre of untold innocents. 

In view of the earnest desire of the people of the United 
States to befriend the Russian people and lend them all 
possible assistance in their struggle to reconstruct their na- 
tion upon principles of democracy and self-government, and 
acting thereafter solely in the interest of the Russian people 
themselves, this government feels that it cannot be silent 
or refrain from expressing its horror at this state of terror- 
ism. Furthermore, it believes that in order to check the 
further increase of the indiscriminate slaughter of Russian 
citizens all civilized nations should register their abhor- 
rence of such barbarism, 

You will inquire, therefore, whether the government to 
which you are accredited will be disposed to take some im- 
mediate action which is entirely devoid from the atmosphere 
of belligereney and the conduct of war, to impress upon the 
perpetrators of these crimes the aversion with which civil- 
ization regards their present wanton acts. 


The statement of Acting Secretary of State Polk 
as to our intentions in Russia, issued in August, and 
describing the military, economic, and social service in- 
tervention as then planned, contains the following dec- 
laration of purpose, which is in the nature of a joint 
covenant with Japan: 

In taking this action the Government: of the United States 


wishes to announce to the people of Russia in the most pub- 
lie and solemn manner that it contemplates no interference 


with the political sovereignty of Russia, no intervention in 
her internal affairs—not even in the local affairs of the lim- 
ited areas which her military force may be obliged to oc- 
cupy—and no impairment of her territorial integrity either 
now or hereafter; but that what we are about to do has as 
its single and only object the rendering of such aid as shall 
he acceptable to the Russian people themselves in their en- 
deavors to regain control of their own affairs, their own 
territory and their own destiny. The Japanese Govern- 
ment, it is understood, will issue a similar assurance, 


The statement issued by the Imperial Japanese 
Government at the same time, through the medium of 
the Official Gazette, contains this paragraph comple- 
mentary to the above: 

In adopting this course, the Japanese Government re- 
mains constant in its desire to promote relations of enduring 
friendship, and it reaffirms its avowed policy of respecting 
the territorial integrity of Russia and of abstaining from 
all interference in her internal politics. 

It further declares that upon the realization of the ob- 
jects above indicated, it will immediately withdraw all Japa- 
nese troops from Russian territory and will leave wholly 
unimpaired the sovereignty of Russia in all its phases, 
whether political or military. 


The Russian Information Bureau in the United 
States, located in New York City, and connected with 
the “Inter-Party League for the Restoration of Free 
Russia” (see below), in one of its recent statements, as 
given to the press by the Director, A. J. Sack, gave 
three points “outstanding” in the Allied intentions 
towards Russia. These are, first, the solemn pro- 
testations of singleness of purpose; second, the gen- 
eral, economic, financial, and technical help 
promised; and, thirdly, military support of the 
movement so propitiously begun by the Czecho- 
slovaks. 


: In a series of articles on the situation in Russia 
awaiting Allied intervention, written for the Christian 
Science Monitor, Samuel N. Harper, Professor of Rus- 
sian at the University of Chicago, points to the fact that 
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each of the three main problems of Russia promise 
to be solved, once the Allies have gained intelligent 
control in Siberia. These, common to many other 
countries as well, are (1) that of the minority, 
subject or oppressed nationalities; (2) the work- 
man question, and (3) the land question. All 
three problems were the basic causes of the revo- 
lution. None perhaps will be solved completely 
for many years to come, but the help the Allies will 
render will be vital, if understandingly rendered. 
Victory over Germany will (1) assert the downfall for- 
ever of the principle of exploitation of weaker peoples. 
The Allies can (2) show Russia how western democra- 
cies reconcile labor and capital to the point of successful 
co-operation. In the matter of the land problem (3), 
which must for the most part be settled by Russia her- 
self, the Allies’ greatest help will be in aiding Russia to 
escape the evils of landlordism on the one hand and vio- 
lent seizure of property on the other. Best of all, they 
will furnish economic relief to Russia, without which 
the prospect for political relief is declared to be slim. 
Professor Harper would have us favor the group of 
Russians supporting the Constituent Assembly, which 
still meets, it is said, in secret. Twenty per cent of the 
population of Russia are the formers of public opinion ; 
of these five per cent support the Soviet government and 
fifteen the Constituent Assembly. It is claimed that 
with the arrival of assistance from the Allied nations 
the terrorism of the Bolshevist Red Guards will lose its 
grip and the Constituent will again assume control, A 
resident of Russia, whom he quotes, points to the proba- 
bility that delay in intervention will result in the rise of 
innumerable small local leaders and followings, all of 
which will have to be reckoned with, whereas expedition 
will find the country still capable of acting in mass 
against the Bolsheviki locally. This writer states the 
Russian situation as Bolshevik plus German against all 
Russia. He warns specifically against going into Rus- 
sia with any idea of restoring an eastern battle-line— 
“any mention of battle to the Russian people as a whole 
would seriously delay the Allied propaganda in that 
country.” Prominent in our efforts, Professor Harper 
resumes, adequate publicity is needed, and he cites, 
among other examples, the skillfully prepared pamphlet 
issued in Russia synchronously with the arrival of the 
Root mission, deftly suggesting distrust of each member 
of that commission. Misapprehension in Russia, as 
well as misinformation, and skepticism in this country, 
must be fought to a finish by intelligent publicity skill- 
fully engineered. 


Professor Harper quotes another prominent Rus- 
sian, whose correspondence dates as late as August 23, 
who reproaches the Allies, and especially America, for 
their slowness of action in the matter of furnishing 
more military, economic and technical aid for Russia. 
He acknowledges, however, the fact that proceedings 
have inevitably been halted by the lack of authoritative 
and consistently truthful information as to the actual 
conditions and needs of the country. He stresses the 
fact’ that the country is at heart opposed to the Bol- 
sheviki, although not resisting with any concert of ac- 
tion its rule. If it has not occurred to America that a 


people will submit to the rule of a power they do not 
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support, this country must remember that where the 
masses are unorganized, illiterate, and naturally passive 
under injustice, there is ample reason for this condition. 
Ilis warning is specific. The people will throw them- 
selves into the arms of any power that will bring order 
and put out the present misgovernment. The danger 
is that the Germans, once the Allies gain a hold in Rus- 
sia, will renounce the Bolsheviki utterly, in which case 
they will attract the masses to themselves, or else effect 
a split quite as harmful. The Allied task is, therefore, 
not only to win the Russians and overcome the power 
of the Bolsheviki, but at the same time to insure their 
efforts against yielding all their fruitage eventually to 
German intrigue. Moreover, it is to be considered that 
the Russians are not prepared for entire self-govern- 
ment, and, the writer urges, “especially would I recom- 
mend to you Americans not to put into practice, in all 
their theoretical purity, so many abstract principles.” 
The people know at present only two kinds of rule, 
tyranny and anarchy. They are only beginning to be- 
come wearied of the delights of absolute unrestraint, 
and do not understand any other alternative than 
slavery. The best anti-Bolsheviki force has been the 
reaction to their own intoxication of power, in which 
they have begun to try ultra-communistie experiments 
which have been far from popular. 


An interesting discussion of the attitude of all 
classes in Russia towards the Bolsheviki is contributed 
to the same paper by Mme. Dr. Varvara N. Polovtsey, 
who was Vice-President of the Municipal Council of 
Peterhof during the hour of the Provisional Govern- 
ment headed by Kerensky. The writer finds the great 
strength of the Bolshevist rule to be in the 
fact that it first brought home to the masses some vague 
conception of the actual possibility of a “people’s govern- 
ment.” “To have given a stimulus to this political 
awakening, to this enthusiasm and moral self-affirma- 
tion,” she asserts; “to have given this to the most dark 
and poor, and, under the old régime, the most uncon- 
sidered elements of the Russian population is, in my 
opinion, the greatest merit of the Bolshevist movement.” 
In the beginning this took the form of high idealism 
and real selflessness. The harsh, when not brutal, eriti- 
cism that unwise or dishonest methods have aroused 
divides itself according to the three groups of the Rus- 
sian people supporting the October revolution into the 
soldiers, the peasants, and the workers—that is, the mil- 
itary, agricultural, and town populations. Among the 
soldiers, confusion of mind, incident to the general con- 
fusion and German propaganda, led to want of enthu- 
siasm, which lowered the morale and bred distrust. The 
peasants, who are regarded as the eventual determining 
class in Russia, and who have been most industriously 
wooed by the Bolsheviki, are naturally temperamentally 
antagonistic to the Social Democrat party, out of which 
the Bolsheviki spring, since their intelligent strata 
align with the Social Revolutionaries. However, the 
Bolshevist platform has been greatly modified during its 
operation. The peasants of Russia have during the last 
ten or fifteen years received to an appreciable degree a 
good social and political education. They have not 
unanimously caught at Bolshevist propaganda, but have 
not vet opposed it with any unanimity. It is claimed 
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that the Bolsheviki will hold them only so long as the 
government does not come into conflict with the peas- 
ants’ desires. The Bolshevist peace plank is the main 
point of sympathy, although it is asserted that, could 
the peasants have sensed in any way the international 
situation, they would have repudiated a German peace. 
“And the Allies themselves, with few exceptions on the 
part of America, have really done nothing to make the 
name of the British, French, or Italian sound any less 
abstract or less strange to the peasant than those of 
German, Austrian, or Hungarian.” 


. . . The most radical criticism so far has come from 
the Russian workingmen, at the same time the 
truly idealistic supporters of the Bolsheviki. They are 
the people*who have furnished the Red Guards. who 
made the Lenine-Trotzky government possible. Upon 
them, writes Madame Polovtsev, did the slogan “the 
People’s Government,” have the most magical effect. 
This now vies with an utter lack of sympathy with the 
government’s anti-Socialistic methods and arbitrary ac- 
tions. They have furnished that government with the 
most helpful criticism because frank and ready. They 
are protesting more and more forcibly against such 
abuses as the transgression of the liberty of the press, 
persecution of political adversaries, policy of terrorism, 
and so on. They are a far smaller unit than the peas- 
ants, but have mobility, proximity, and power in their 
favor when they choose to act. 


... Mr. Kerensky’s opinion, expressed in Paris, 
where he has been since held up to scathing criticism 
by some of the leading newspapers, is that the workers 
are too disorganized to make a move, as disorganized as 
is the military, in fact. For its ignorance, he declares, 
the Russian people must pay dearly. His constructive 
thought, expressed in behalf of Russian democracy, is 
that, “You, our Socialist friends of the West, will con- 
sider the real condition of Russia; that you will not per- 
mit yourself to be influenced by your personal sympa- 
thies for such and such a man or such and such a party ; 
that you will try to find out if the present régime is truly 
democratic or Socialistic.” 


Anti-Bolshevist manifestations in the north of 
Russia, preparing the way for Allied intervention, are 
given political substance in the proclamation of the 
Supreme Government of the Country of the North, 
issued from Kandalaska, Lapland, early in Au- 
gust. This document heralds the conviction that “the 
power of the Bolsheviki is ended” through treason and 
lawlessness. Notice is given that the government is 
“confided to the supreme direction of the Government 
of the Country of the North,” composed of the members 
of the Constituent Assembly and representatives of the 
Zemstvos of that district. The aim of the new govern- 
ment is stated as follows: 


1. The regeneration of Russia, the resumption of 1e- 
lations between Russia and other governments, and the 
organization of local power with the government of the 
North. 

2. The defense of the region of the North and the 
whole nation against all territorial violation by Ger- 
many, Finland, and other enemies. 
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3. A reunion with Russia of the peoples who have 
been taken from her. 

4. The re-establishment of the two organs of the 
people, namely, the Constituent Assembly, Municipal 
Dumas, and Zemstvos. 

5. The re-establishment of legal. order by the expres- 
sion of the will of the citizens and the re-establishment 
of political and religious liberty. 

6. The security of the rights of agricultural workers. 

?. The defense of the interests of labor in accordance 
with the political and economic interests of the North 
and the rest of Russia. 

8. The suppression of food shortage. 

Recognition of the assistance of the Allies is con- 
tained in a subsequent paragraph in which it is said of 
intervention that it “is not directed against the inter- 
ests of the people, and that the people will welcome the 
Allied troops who have come to fight against the com- 
mon enemy.” 


. . . For their part, the Allies have responded in an 
address of the Allied diplomats at Archangel 
to the Russian people. Following an arraignment of 
German methods in Russia, the diplomatists declare 
that the Allied governments “will recognize any form 
of government you may adopt, provided it is the choice 
of the entire people, and provided, furthermore, that it 
will offer resistance to our enemy, who is also your 
enemy and the enemy of all liberty-loving people 
throughout the world.” It further declares that if, 
owing to impossibilities of transportation, the ample 
supplies of Russia fail its people, the Allies are “willing 
and ready to divide our own products with you.” 


The headquarters of pro-Ally Russia is at Samara, 
to the south of Kazan, where what is known as the Cen- 
tral Government of Russia has recently been formed 
under General Alexieff, former Russian Commander-in- 
Chief, who is assisted by Mr. Avskentieff, Kerensky 
Minister of Agriculture, and by M. Stephanoff, among 
others. The “Tchaikowski Government” of the Country 
of the North, with its center at Archangel, has consoli- 
dated with the Samara Government and has been formed 
as a province of that Government, under Colonel Boris 
Androvitch Furoff as Governor-General. When an at- 
tempt was made early in September to overthrow the 
Tchaikowski Government, Allied diplomatic, naval and 
military chiefs established what amounted to a_pro- 
tectorate over it, from September 9 to 12. Since then 
our State Department has announced receipt of word 
that the Province of the North has formally notified the 
Government at Samara, and through it the Pan Russian 
Conference sitting at Ufa (to the east of Kazan), that 
it accepts the plan to reinstate the Constituent As- 
sembly. This is the proposal of the Pan Russian 
Conference, which is made up of practically all factors 
in Russian politics that are anti-Bolshevist, and whose 
meeting is believed to be a long step towards maintain- 
ing orderly progress on the part of the forces now strug- 
gling against the Soviet rule in Russia. The Govern- 
ment at Samara supports the Constituent Assembly, as. 
according to report, does the Siberian Duma, and the 
Siberian Government at Omsk, which recently declared 
war on Germany, and which is reported to be virtually 
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supreme over eastern Siberia as at present controlled by 
Czechoslovak and Allied military forces. Telegraphic 
communication is now re-established between Samara 
and Ufa and Ekaterinburg, some 200 miles northeast of 
Ufa. At Simbirsk, 100 miles northwest of Samara, the 
Czechoslovaks have been driven across the Volga by 
Red Guards and Germans. Prince Lvoff is reported as 
commissioned by the Congress at Ufa to secure im- 
mediate Allied aid. 


The basis of the possible operation of the Allies 
in Siberia is generally considered to be the Czecho- 
slovak forces and the ground that they have gained and 
held these last months. Their story may add nothing 
to annals of internationalism, unless it may be consid- 
ered that a nation may win its right to life by the valor 
of its people, but it makes good telling. As recounted 
by Harvey O’Higgins in the New York Times, it comes 
from Captain Hurban and Lieutenant Danielovsky, two 
officers of “the Fifth Regiment of T. G. Masaryk,” emis- 
saries to this country from the Revolutionary Army of 
the Czechoslovaks. The nucleus of the Czechoslo- 
vaks in Siberia is an army of 50,000 that found 
itself in danger of destruction on the Ukraine front 
after the Brest-Litovsk peace. It had munitions in 
abundance, abandoned by the Russian ex-armies, but 
little food or clothing. It made up its mind to cross 
Siberia, the Pacific Ocean, the Western Hemisphere, 
the Atlantic, and anything else that stood in the way 
of joining the armies of the Allies on the French front. 
The march to the Transsiberian Railway is described 
thus: 


Their horses were too weak to pull their wagons. They 
pulled the wagons themselves and ate the horse meat. 
They lived on dogs, cats, and frogs. “When we came to a 
pond,” they say, “the frogs greeted us with a chorus. When 
we had passed, there was not a frog to be heard.” They 
roasted barley to make themselves coffee, and rolled it out 
with bottles to crush it, and when they had drunk the coffee 
they ate the grounds. 

They did not try to loot the peasants. Their intelligence 
saved them from that disaster. They knew they could not 
fight their way through a hostile nation, and when they 
came to a village and the natives refused them food, they 
gathered in the market-place and stood patiently, in silence, 
sometimes from morning to nightfall, until the villagers 
relented and took pity on them. Then they paid for what 
was brought them and went on with the assurance that 
their comrades who were following them would receive good 
treatment. 

When they could get grain they carried it with them till 
they came to a windmill, where they ground it. They say: 
“We did not need toothpaste. The millstones were so soft 
that the flour came out half dirt. It kept our teeth sharp.” 

In that way, they approached the railroad junction only 
to find a German army between them and any further 
progress. When their whole force had come up, they at- 
tacked. The battle lasted for four days. Then the Ger- 
mans asked for an armistice to bury their dead. When the 
armistice expired, they found that the German army had 
retreated, leaving only a rear guard that fell back before 
them. 


To get transportation on the railway they were com- 
pelled to give up all their elaborate equipment of muni- 
tions, save hand grenades and one rifle to every ten men. 
With these they commandeered and threatened their 
way into Siberia, as far as Irkutsk, where they were 
compelled to disperse practically bare-handed an armed 
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force of 2,000 Red Guards under German and Austrian 
officers. They then disarmed the Central Siberian Gov- 
ernment Army, and killed the Germans and Austrians 
in Irkutsk. When the Bolsheviki refused to treat with 
them, they declared war on them, and “began to clean 
up the Siberian Railway.” They have now secured the 
entire road from Vladivostok to the Volga, save for one 
gap where fighting still continues. Later dispatches 
from the Harbin headquarters of the Czechoslovaks, 
under the direction of Dr. Girsa, indicated that new 
victories had opened up the whole of Western Siberia 
and made European Russia accessible from the East. 


. . . In an arraignment of Germany’s foreign policy 
in the Frankfiirter Zeitung recently, an anonymous 
writer makes some statements that may be of interest 
to the internationalist. He describes the great failing 
of the Berlin Government to be that, when it comes to 
finding the men for important diplomatic posts, it 
adopts somewhat the slogan of the elderly spinster in 
the old conundrum—“any dude’ll do.” Results such as 
the making of a good Ambassador into a bad Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, as in the case of von Kiihlmann, are 
inevitable, who was appointed “because those in Berlin 
wanted to see a fresh face,” and whose refusal to be the 
dummy of the Chancellor precipitated his retirement. 
The great result of the appointment of any and every- 
body to important positions is that the whole field of the 
international situation cannot possibly be viewed, and, 
therefore, “certain wireless currents cannot reach Ber- 
lin because no suitable receiving apparatus is available.” 
It is not so much a matter of mistakes in political judg- 
ment, such as placing foundations in the Eastern quag- 
mire, where they are already sinking, as of vacillating 
and contradictory policies in a situation wherein “no 
one knows who is cook and who is waiter.” “We have 
not pursued one policy at all, but ten or fifteen differ- 
ent policies, correct and mistaken ones mixed up to- 
gether.” The results are interdepartmental feuds car- . 
ried on even outside the country’s borders, subordinates 
taking determinative steps without their superiors’ 
knowledge or sanction, and so on. The writer’s con- 
clusion is, although not expressed in so many words, 
that if the military authorities mean to execute their 
plans with a free hand, they must take over diplomacy 
also, and thus end the complete divorce of power and 
responsibility. 


. - + In a recent article in the Frankfiirter Zeitung, 
Dr. Walther Rathenau, head of the General Electrical 
Company, and director of the conservation and organi- 
zation of Germany’s raw materials since the war began, 
gives an interesting view of Germany’s idea of peace 
guarantees. He scorns any notion that these can be 
of a military nature, for whereas there were two main 
armament centers before the war, there are now ten, and 


. invention in death-dealing appliance is yet but a strip- 


ling, newly aroused to the possibilities ahead. Guaran- 
tees must be political, not physical. Here, however, he 
does not debouch upon any discussion of a league of 
nations or of international organization of any tangible 
or justly founded sort. Political guarantees involve a 
foreign policy, for Germany only, which plays so skill- 
fully upon animosities and prepossessions, and combines 
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these so thoroughly with a process of “vast incorpora- 
tions of territory” (not acquisitions of greed, forsooth, 
but the natural evolution of a somewhat newly dis- 
covered “organic law”), that even that long and tire- 
some after-war which the Professor foresees—when Eng- 
land withdraws from the Continent and plays out the 
game at sea—will end at length in a stalemate out of 
which will spring sweet peace for all mankind, a man- 
kind now successfully divided up as the subjects of two 
or three ponderous, mutually tolerant government- 
trusts. Dr. Rathenau is translated as stating that this 
peace will be “a peace of opinions.” It is barely possible 
that his meaning is “a peace of kulturs,” or, that is, a 
peace of ideals, in which nations with similar ideals will 
compound their nationalities. 


. The flock of birds of various feathers which the 
Prussian Noah is sending out in search of Ararat does 
not fail, as one may well believe, to contain a due pro- 
portion of gentle Socialistic doves. One of these doubt- 
less is the report that Government sanction is behind 
the Reichstag Social Democrat program adopted 
September 23. This as reported thus far, includes un- 
restricted endorsement of the Reichstag peace resolu- 
tion of July 19, 1917; it declares in favor of Germany 
joining a League of Nations based on a peaceable settle- 
ment of all disputes and general disarmament; it fum- 
bles at restoration of Belgium without any definite com- 
mitment, recommends an understanding regarding in- 
demnities generally, regarding the restoration of Serbia 
and Montenegro, and it urges that the peace treaties of 
Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest must not hinder the con- 
clusion of peace. One clause provides that civil ad- 
ministration over all occupied territories be given upon 
the conclusion of peace to democratic parliaments which 
are to be established forthwith. Alsace and Lorraine 
are to be made autonomous. Universal, equal, secret 
and final suffrage for all the German federal States is 
- insisted upon. French criticism refers to this declara- 
tion as “meaningless.” 


It will be recalled that the Reichstag peace 
resolution mentioned above, after declaring German 
faith in the words of the Kaiser: “We are driven by no 
lust of conquest,” declared against “forced acquisitions 
of territory and political, economic and financial viola- 
tions ;” it rejected all forms of economic blockade after 
the war; it declared for the freedom of the seas and 
“internationa! judicial organizations.” 


. . . The question of German franchise reform is 
one that has of late given signs of causing some foment 
within the Empire. Since this movement is such ex- 
cellent material for peace offensive camouflage it may 
well be hugely discounted outside of Germany; yet the 
remarks of Chancellor von Hertling before the Franchise 
Reform Committee of the Prussian Upper House are 
worthy of attention, if they are correctly reported. 
Stating that the amendments to the measure as attached 
in the Lower House are utterly reactionary and that they 
frustrate the avowed intention of the Government to 
effect a just franchise, he declared that the very safety 
of the Crown depended upon this measure, which the 
Junker class were heartily opposing. One phrase used, 
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in treating of the objections to general and equal fran- 
chise, stands out from the rest. “These objections,” he 
insisted “must in the times in which we live be set aside 
in the great work of preserving the precious possessions 
of our State life.” This is considered to be the first ad- 
mission in Germany that the favorite Prussian order of 
living in anachronistic. 


... “One cannot experience unscathed four years of 
censorship,” writes Dr. Adolph Saager in Die Freie Zei- 
tung of Berne, discussing the lethargy and indifference 
which seems to characterize the present attitude of 
the German people. At first they exhibited strong 
war enthusiasm. Next came a period of apparent 
thought-taking. But for some time, he remarks, it has 
been less and less possible to believe that the German 
people would gradually comprehend the origin and char- 
acter of the war and rise in rebellion against their 
masters. He believes that the Germans have now be- 
come immune to any appeal for individual thinking, as 
shown by the ineffectiveness of the Lichnowsky memo- 
randum and von Jagow’s reply in bestirring any reaction. 
The Chinese Wall of doglike obedience of slave to master 
effectively shuts out all but “official” views. The Ger- 
man mind, Dr. Saager believes, can no longer assimilate 
truth, nor will it in the aggregate for many years after 
the war. “The German people now hear the fanfares of 
militarism as little as we hear the ticking of the clock to 
which we are accustomed. It might perhaps, 
listen, however, to the piping note of a new spring—but 
only when a mighty storm from the free West has 
awakened it.” Dr. Saager bases his hope for the Ger- 
man people, therefore, upon a crushing military victory, 
followed by an opportunity for them, if they will take 
it, to learn a new order of living. 


.... A pre-defeat opportunity for Germany is pointed 
out by a German within Germany, Prof. Hans Delbriick, 
of the University of Berlin, writing in the Priissische 
Jahrbiicher. It is a definite renunciation of Pan Ger- 
manism. “The world demands,” he points out, 
“and has a right to demand, that the German people give 
a guarantee that the Pan German spirit, the spirit of 
superiority, of might, of heathendom, is not the German 
spirit. The best method of showing the world that the 
German Government has definitely and irrevocably 
shown the Pan German endeavors the door, would be 
for the Government to collect all of those ante-bellum 
Pan German incitations and demonstrate by means of 
our enemies’ literature how greatly their conduct dam- 
aged us and helped to fight the fires of this catastrophic 
war.” In the meager translation of his article that is 
at hand there is no mention of any proposal to show the 
German people the effect upon the whole world of the 
spirit of superiority, of might, of heathendom exhibited 
since the war began. 


. Dr. Mihlon has declared that there are no parties 
in Germany today and describes a Germany sunk in 
materialism. Junkers and Socialists alike, “calculat- 
ing that the battles in France will bring them peace, 
with world domination and fabulous indemnities.”’ 
Corroborating the analysis of this former member 
of Krupps is the tune piped by the “voice of the 
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people,” the Berlin Vorwdarts, just before the ad- 
vance to Chateau-Thierry: “A peace of compulsion, 
imposed upon our enemies by force of arms will 
leave many international problems unsolved; it 
will be a source of new dangers, and place the 
governments of the future before the very greatest diffi- 
culties. However, so be it, if there be but peace! Now 
there is no other way to obtain peace but victory on the 
battlefield, which has been promised us.” It is noted 
by critics in this country that this is not far from what 
the Kaiser so eloquently said five months ago, in one of 
his “divinely inspired” utterances: “God will help us 
to fight on victoriously, and to force our foes to conclude 
a peace which will be a source of glory and profit to 
Germany, and her Allies.” 


. It is the opinion of one of Germany’s foremost 
trade experts that a Central European economic de- 
fensive alliance would never be more than an emer- 
gency measure, since the exchange of goods between the 
Central Powers and the rest of the world is a vital ne- 
cessity which no political substitute can replace. Quot- 
ing a few figures in support of this contention the writer, 
Herr Heineken, director-general of the Norddeutscher 
Lloyd, adds, in the Miinchner Neuste Nachrichten, that 
“Germany will be more than ever dependent on overseas 
trade after the war, and in this direction there can be 
no going back.” Austria~Hungary’s condition will be 
still more dependent, through lack of colonial support. 


. .. The singular Teutonic delusion that obedience to 
the strict letter of the law gives immunity from penalty 
for the infringement of the spirit of the law is once 
more evident in Germany’s procedure with Livonia, 
Courland and Esthonia. Here were three provinces 
which Germany wished to incorporate within its own 
sovereignty, yet to only one did it possess any right 
recognized by the nations of the world, and that one is 
Courland, which has a large German population, and 
which was given to Germany by the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk. Livonia and Esthonia were left explicitly to 
Russia. The problem was to get these two by a title 
technically clear. The way was open through the co- 
operation of the Baltic Barons, and through the fact 
that Germany has been given the right of policing these 
two territories until such time as they should be able 
to take care of themselves politically. The great German 
landowners, the Baltic Barons, who own three-fifths of 
Esthonia and large tracts of her sister province, have 
ridden these territories for decades, despite the desperate 
efforts of the Letts and Ests to shake them off. The 
Baltic Barons have two feudal organizations of their 
own, the “Knighthoods” and the “Squires,” assemblies 
solely of the great and lesser landowners and in no way 
representative assemblies of the people. Through March, 
April, and May a comic-tragedy was played out between 
these assemblies or their organs, and Berlin, of which 
the finale was a touching “reunion” of Esthonia and 
Livonia with “the old German motherland,” at the 
urgent request of the “representative assembly” of the 
Baltic Barons and, according to the Kaiser, with the ex- 
press benediction of the good old German god. Slightly 
alleviating this climax is the unsigned shaft of a writer 
to the Berliner Tageblatt: “Foreign countries draw the 
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conclusion that our notion of a peace by understanding 
is such that war to the knife is preferable.” 


. The three supplementary agreements to the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty, as signed in Berlin August 27, and as 
summarized in the Norddeutscher Gazette, are claimed 
to effect certain concessions to Russia by Germany. 
The terms include (1) “independence” of Esthonia and 
Livonia, but with perpetual freedom of their ports for 
German commerce; (2) “independence” of Georgia, al- 
though it was impossible to secure Russia’s consent to 
acknowledge other States in the Caucasus; (3) “The 
Russian Government laid the greatest weight on assuring 
to itself the Baku territory with its rich naphtha fields. 
Germany could not disregard this wish in view of the 
fact that Russia pledged itself to place a portion of the 
naphtha production at the disposal of Germany and its 
allies;” (4) the payment by Russia of $1,500,000,000 
to Germany as compensation for damages caused by the 
Russian revolutionary confiscatory legislation; (5) Rus- 
sia’s new laws regarding inheritances shall not apply to 
Germans; (6) civil disputes between Russians and Ger- 
mans shall be decided by two courts each composed of a 
Dane presiding and a Russian and a German jurist, these 
sitting in Moscow and in Berlin. It is interesting to 
note the report from creditable sources of a German- 
Turkish agreement drawn up at the height of the West- 
ern offensive, in which Baku was given over to Turkey, 
presumably on the terms italicized above. 


Chancellor von Hertling referred in the Reichstag 
to the policing of Esthonia and Livonia by Germans, 
pending the complete establishment of the new govern- 
ment of the republic, as “a measure of succor undertaken 
in the name of humanity.” The text of the Esthon- 
ian protest against this tender solicitude of the Kaiser 
issued by the National Council and Provisional Govern- 
ment of Esthonia through its authorized representatives, 
is a bill of particulars of cruelty, oppression, deprivation 
of national and even private rights, strangulation of the 
press and exportation from the country of every possible 
item of sustenance and comfort that can be extorted. 
All this is to be considered beside the stark political 
atrocity perpetrated by Germany in the recognition of 
“Le Conseil Réuni de Livonie, d’Estonie, d’ile des Cours 
et de Riga,” a “council” composed of Germans and Ger- 
man-paid Esthonians, whose unrepresentative nature was 
so generally recognized that even the town mayors ap- 
pointed by them have publicly announced that they can- 
not regard themselves as the legitimate representatives 
of the Esthonian people. 


... . More devious than the late Austrian attack was 
the first Bulgarian peace offensive, as described by 
Auguste Gauvain in Le Journal des Débats. The appoint- 
ment of the “Russophile” Malinoff as Premier in the 
place of Radoslavoff, the Tsar’s retirement to Manheim 
apparently in a depressed and shaken condition, and the 
presence of many unctuous gentlemen in Switzerland, 
“escaped” deserters from the Bulgarian army, etc., who 
urge Bulgaria’s war weariness—these were the first 
means to a totally despicable end. Bulgaria would become 
one of us, and on what conditions? asks M. Gauvain. 
“Merely the betrayal of Serbia and Greece by the Allies, 
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the sacrifice of the cause of Roumania, and the handing 
over of all that remains of Turkey in Europe to the 
Turanians of the Balkans.” Presumably M. Gauvin 
would term Bulgaria’s more recent move the logical re- 
sult of the failure of its political feint. 


. . . The condition of Roumania as a vassal of Ger- 
many was made clear by Take Jonescu, former Rou- 
manian statesman, in an interview granted the Milan 
Secolo at Lucerne, whither Germany has allowed certain 
Roumanians opposed to the Bucharest Treaty to seek 
1efuge. No Roumanian Government exists today in 
any proper sense of the word, the present so-called gov- 
ernment being merely the executive agent of Berlin. 
Roumania is suffering denudation of all that makes life 
endurable, as Belgium and Serbia have suffered. The 
only hope of the people is in an Allied victory, since, de- 
spite Germany’s open approval of “no annexations and 
indemnities,” they are paying off an indemnity of a bil- 
lion and a quarter dollars, which operates noiselessly 
and inconspicuously by the clause in the treaty permit- 
ting the German General Bank to issue millions of bank 
notes which the Roumanians are compelled to recognize 
at face value. They have also damages to pay, requisi- 
tions to furnish, and six divisions of Austrian troops to 
maintain. 


. . . In the same key is Roumania’s message to us, 
as voiced by a former member of the Roumanian Par- 
liament, Ernest Canano, writing in L’Homme Libre. 
It is, “Beware the Germans bringing ‘peace’!” Speak- 
ing from out the misery of a native land betrayed, he 
declares : “When they hold out a hand to all, weak, hesi- 
tating, or tired, saying: ‘We want peace,’ it is false; 
they lie; do not believe them. You are strong, and can 
can beat them; do not believe them; and you martyred 
nations, do not believe them, for your present trials 
would be as nothing in comparison with what you would 
have to endure. Let the world look at Rou- 
mania: filled with amazement at such a fate, may they 
draw from it the inspiration which will produce that 
superb effort which will give to us all freedom with 
victory !” 


. Reports from Youngstown, Ohio, recently told of 
one of many meetings in different parts of the country 
to recruit an American Roumanian Legion of ten 
thousand men whom, it is expected, the United States 
Government will train and incorporate in its fighting 
force. At the meeting reported three hundred recruits 
were obtained and over $2,000 raised to meet the ex- 
penses of further recruiting and furthering generally 
the movement in this country towards the re-establish- 
ment of Roumania as a free nation. 


... For an intelligent understanding of the situation 
in the land of Turk and Armenian, the “bridgehead” 
between Europe and Asia, especially in view of the gen- 
eral ignorance of press correspondents, it is necessary 
to gain some exact knowledge of the geographical 
terminology of the region of the Caucasus. This is 
the advice of the Georgian correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor, who proceeds to enlighten his readers 
regarding the confusing terms, “Caucasus,” “Caucasia,” 
“Cis-Caucasia,” “Trans-Caucasia,” and “(Ceorgia.” 
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The Caucasus, or Caucasia, is the whole. region between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian Sea, almost equally 
divided by a mountain chain, the Caucasus Mountains, 
into North or Cis-Caucasia and Trans-Caucasia. In the 
former a mountaineers’ republic is formed by the two 
provinces of Daghestan and Terek, of which the capital 
is Vladi Kavkas, and which claims the whole of Cis- 
Caucasia, including the province of Kuban. The Kuban 
Cossacks have, however, joined with the Don Cossacks 
to the north, and have claimed a separate republic, with 
the capital at Ekaterinodar, on the Kuban River. In 
Trans-Caucasia, after the Bolsheviki revolution in Petro- 
grad, the Georgians, Tatars, and Armenians formed 
a separate State as a federal republic, with its capital 
in Tiflis and a national army consisting of Georgians 
and Armenians. This republic was placed in jeopardy 
by the cession by the Bolsheviki of large portions of the 
Trans-Caucasian provinces of Batum and Kars to the 
Turks, without consulting the new State. Stubborn 
military resistance did not avail against the eventual 
occupation by the Turks of these two provinces, and at 
this point the Tatars broke away from their fellow- 
nationals, leaving only Georgia intact, which on May 
26, through its Diet assembled in Tiflis, declared its in- 
dependence. Georgia in this form comprises some forty 
thousand square miles of territory. 


. The same writer describes T'rans-Caucasia as the 
“center of gravity” in the Eastern contest between the 
two great forces in the war, particularly in view of the 
reported truce between the Armenian National Council 
and Turkey, signed in June, resulting in an armed peace 
throughout a somewhat shrunken Georgia, save for the 
far eastern portion of Trans-Caucasia where the Brit- 
ish in the Baku district constitute a rebellious factor 
of considerable significance. Armenians in England 
regard the British occupation of Baku, if confirmed, as 
a step of vital importance, since it practically insures 
the success of the Armenian effort to hold this impor- 
tant oil district from Turkish grasp and to retain the 
southwestern littoral of the Caspian Sea. Thus the 
national aspirations of a free Armenia are strengthened, 
and strength given to the contention that Armenia is 
no longer the mere object of European charity, but a 
true political factor in the future peace of Europe and 
the world. It is an amusing foot-note to the history of 
this war that at the time the British entered Baku Ger- 
man and Turkish forces, according to the Georgian Press 
Bureau in London, were moving on this district from 
opposite directions and with every apparent intention of 
settling by force of arms which of the two allies should 
be possessor of this rich territory. 


... A plea for French recognition of Armenian 
national rights, analogous with the declaration in 
favor of recognition of the Armenian nation made by 
Mr. Balfour in the British House of Commons, was pre- 
sented to Premier Clemenceau by Boghos Nubar Pasha, 
President of the National Armenian Delegation, in 
July. This plea represented the valor of Armenians in 
behalf of the Allies, fighting almost to the point of 
total annihilation on the Caucasian front and as volun- 
teers in the French Foreign Legion. Commending 
these evidences of loyalty, M. Clemenceau stated him- 
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self “happy to confirm that the government of the Re- 
public, in common with that of the United Kingdom, 
has never ceased regarding the Armenian nation as one 
of those peoples whose fate the Allies intend to decide 
in accordance with the laws of humanity and justice.” 


... “From Tannenburg, in 1410, to the battle of the 
Marne, the blood of Lithuania has been shed in the war 
against Teuton conquests,” is the statement of a member 
of the Lithuanian National Council in this country. 
Aid for Lithuania is urged by the National Coun- 
cil, in view of the forcing of a German king upon that 
unhappy people in the person of Duke William of Urach, 
a Wiirttemberger who claims, or is claimed, to be de- 
scended from the royal house of Mindaugis, ancient 
rulers of Lithuania. The Council claims that the pro- 
visional government in Vilna has been “placed on the 
German rack and compelled to cry, ‘Long live the 
King!” while the great majority of Lithuanians are 
republicans at heart and are working unceasingly for 
popular rule. “Germany is right on the ground,” this 
statement continues, “prodding the monarchist move- 
ment with her ceaseless propaganda, her steel wall of 
censorship, her spiked club, bribery, flattery, and in- 
trigue.” Meanwhile, “to the support of the Lithuanian 
republic none of the Allies has thus far rallied.” Lithu- 
ania, says this publicity, is coveted by Germany as a 
“Prussian garden and dairy.” The people, although 
oppressed during the past hundred years by Kaiser and 
Czar, have preserved their language, customs, and racial 
individuality, It is noted by a friendly writer that the 
Lithuanians are actually a distinct race from Slav or 
Teuton, being distinctly Indo-Aryan. There are about 
one million Lithuanians in the United States, who speak 
of themselves, through this National Council in Wash- 
ington, as having come into contact with American 
liberalism in the mines and factories of the United 
States, and therefrom learning “a small opinion of mon- 
archy” and being “emphatically opposed to German rule 
of any kind.” 


. The conclave of Emperors in Central Europe in 
August gave occasion for a rediscussion and review of 
Austria’s desires for Poland on the part of many, to 
whom it seemed probable that this topic might well have 
formed the subject-matter of that conference. Austria 
is represented as wishing to unite her Poles (some 
4,000,000) to the Russian Poles, and to form thereby 
a third monarchical organization under her sovereignty, 
a triune monarchy of Austria-Hungary-Poland. By a 
corresponding shift in representation in the Austrian 
Parliament this would give the German element consid- 
erably more power over troublesome Bohemia, since the 
Poles, now a dead weight upon them, would be shifted 
to Warsaw, and leave the Germans free to deal with the 
Czechoslovaks. It is thought that Germany’s opposi- 
tion to this plan would be based on the certainty that 
Poland as a part of the Austrian Empire would inev- 
itably seek to unite with itself the 5,000,000 Poles in 
Germany. 


. But whether the Austrian plan were carried out, 
or the German one of Poland as an autonomous State 
nominally but actually a vassal of Prussia, declares the 
London Polish Press Bureau, Poland would be de- 
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prived of the Prussian portion of her ancient kingdom 
and of considerable portions of Russian Poland to the 
east. The new State would then include only about 
twelve million inhabitants out of twenty-two million 
Poles in Europe; it would be deprived of its contact 
with the Baltic, lost to Russia in 1795, and now, in the 
province of Courland, seized by Germany; and it would 
be deprived of its coal fields on the Silesian border. De- 
prived of both seaport and mines, and so of absorption 
into industrial districts, the excess rural population must 
emigrate to maintain existence. Poland, greatly weak- 
ened, must then inevitably become a small peasant de- 
pendent upon German wealth. 


. . . The list of Polish demands, as presented to the 
imperial conference at German Headquarters in Au- 
gust, has been given in Warsaw dispatches as (1) the 
intrusting of the regency to Archduke Karl Stephan, 
(2) the maintenance of the present western frontier, 
(3) recognition of the eastern frontier at the Bug River 
line, (4) access to the Baltic through the neutralization 
of the lower Vistula and by a railway running parallel 
to it, (5) recognition of Dantzig as a free port, (6) the 
removal of the frontier between the German and Austro- 
Hungarian occupied territory, (7) the transfer of the 
administrative and financial forces to the Polish civil 
government, and (8) the immediate increase of the 
Polish army to twenty thousand men and the calling up 
of a whole year’s recruits. Prince Radziwill, Chief of 
the Polish State Department and one of the two repre- 
sentatives of the Polish Government Council invited to 
the conference, in his message to the Warsaw Govern- 
ment after the conference, declared that “with the ex- 
ception of the first Polish demand relative to the ap- 
pointment of a king, the German Government accepts 
the demands of Poland. The western frontier will not 
be changed, while the frontier to the east will be left 
provisionally open. Germany declares she does not 
intend to meddle in the internal affairs of Poland, not 
even concerning the Polish army, which is to be used to 
protect the Polish-Russian frontier.” 


. The Neues Pester Journal, in an article a short 
time ago, made clear the grounds for Hungary’s in- 
terest in the Polish question. Hungary will not 
tolerate willingly either the union of Poland with Ga- 
licia as a third monarchy to be added to the Dual Mon- 
archy, nor the “independence” (German style) of a 
Poland eventually to fall into the control of Germany. 
Either, to Hungary, would involve the breaking up of 
Austria-Hungary to an appreciable extent, and a dam- 
aging extent to Hungary, since, with any separation of 
Galicia the strength of the Czechs would be greatly in- 
creased, with the result that the latter would imme- 
diately demand the establishment of an independent 
Czech State, which would inevitably seek to include the 
Slovak districts of Hungary. The only possible settling 
of the Polish problem to Hungary’s satisfaction, or, as 
the Journal has it, “for all parties,” is the creation of an 
absolutely independent Polish Kingdom, in alliance with 
the Central Powers, but dependent on neither, and, one 
is left to infer, quite distinct from Austrian Poland. 


. . . The outstanding feature of the Polish Na- 
tional Conference in Detroit, the last week in Au- 
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gust, seems to be loud professions of unity as a result 
of prolonged secret consideration of differences of opin- 
ion and political ambition among the four million of 
Poles in this country. This result was characterized by 
complete harmony between M. Paderewski, the Ameri- 
can representative of the Paris National Committee for 
Poland,-and M. Ramon Dmowski, President of the Com- 
mittee. The conference voted that “the several groups 
of Polish thought in America have been welded into a 
fortified and harmonious union” bent on nationalism, 
and placing full faith in. the pledges of the Allies to 
establish a new Poland. These resolutions provided 
that, “true to the national spirit and the traditions of 
her past, Poland, on regaining her own liberties, will 
never oppress her own inhabitants. Equal rights will 
be granted to all citizens of Poland, regardless of race, 
religion, or political views.” 


. Notice is taken of a series of articles recently ap- 
pearing in the Rome clericalist paper Corriere d’Italia. 
upon the subject of Italo-Greek relations, supposed 
to be written by a young diplomatist who has given this 
question special study and is thoroughly conversant with 
Italian international policy. The writer chides any 
tendency to make light of the Greek State, or to feel 
that Italy can afford to slight its honest interests and 
rights. Along this line he is bold enough to confront 
the general view that Italy must maintain a firm hold 
in the Dodecanese with the assertion that the actual 
value in this to Italy is nil, whereas it constitutes a sore 
point with Hellenic statesmanship and must, if con- 
tinued, result in needless continual friction between the 
two countries. At most a small naval base is sufficient 
to protect Italy’s interests in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
On such a basis of moderation the writer thinks an un- 
derstanding may be built up between the two countries 
that will include full recognition by Greece of Italy’s 
interests, political and military, in the ASgean and will 
make for greater solidity for both nations concerned. 


The first definite step in official Italian recog- 
nition of the Jugoslavs appears in a declaration 
made by the Italian Cabinet on September 9. This 
paper, issued to the Allied Governments, states that 
“The Council resolves to inform the Allied Govern- 
ments, that the Italian Government regards the move- 
ment of the Jugoslav peoples for the conquest of their 
independence, and for their constitution into a free 
State, as corresponding to the principles for which the 
Entente is fighting and also to the aims of a just and 
lasting peace.” 


. The indefatigable efforts of Signor Orlando to 
bring a unity of political pressure to bear, inwardly and 
outwardly, upon Austria-Hungary naturally do not fail 
to include the interests of the Roumanian “irredenti” 
within the circle of his sympathy and encouragement. 
Italy’s interest in the Roumanian race has recently 
yielded tangible proof in the formation with Signor Or- 
lando’s recognition of a Roumanian Committee in Rome, 
under the presidency of Professor Mandrescu. The 
members are described as “intellectual Roumanians” 
from Transylvania, Banato, and Bukovina, and the in- 
tention is apparently that this Committee may act for 
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the Roumanians of Austria as the National Committees 
of the Czechoslovaks and the Jugoslavs act for their 
respective peoples. Signor Orlando has approved as 
well the formation of a Roumanian Legion, to form an 
integral part of the Italian Army. 


Interesting and informative explanations of 
Japanese sincerity in the war have been given the 
American public, and especially Bar Associations of 
Chicago, New York, Montreal, Toronto, and other cities, 
by Dr. Tsunejiro Miyaoka, the distinguished Japanese 
jurist and diplomat who came to this country in August 
to address the American Bar Association in its annual 
convention at Cleveland by special invitation etxended 
through the American Ambassador to Japan. He has 
maintained that Japan went into the war inspired by the 
same ideals as the United States of America, that Japan 
is as democratic an empire as is Great Britain, that her 
treaties have ever been held scrupulously inviolate, even 
in the case of the obviously unfavorable, if not unfair 
treaties entered into at the time of her awakening. Ex- 
plaining Japanese legal provisions for the social liberties, 
Dr. Miyaoka stated in Cleveland that “The wording of 
Article Twenty-eight of the Constitution of Japan 
(given to the people by the Emperor Mutsuhito, on 
March 14, 1868) is so simple and direct that it requires 
no supplementary legislation to give effect to its pro- 
visions. Freedom of religious belief is only limited by 
the condition that the belief shall not be prejudicial to 
peace and order, nor incompatible with the duties which 
an individual as a Japanese subject owes to the sover- 
eignty of the Empire. In none of the laws of Japan is 
there any restriction on the legitimate enjoyment of the 
freedom of speech. The laws of public safety, police, 
and publication, as well as the press law, provide that 
matters relating to the preliminary examination of of- 
fenses shall not be discussed in public speeches, in 
printed books or pamphlets or in the press; that crimi- 
nals shall not be made objects of public encomium or 
approbation ; that nothing intended to subvert the politi- 
cal institutions or otherwise lead to a breach of peace, 
or anything contrary to good motals, shall be publicly 
discussed.” Dr. Miyaoka reminded his hearers in New 
York that German propaganda has not been confined to 
the varieties with which we are most familiar, but that 
anti-American propaganda in Japan is a familiar phe- 
nomenon to the Japanese. This has been skillfully spun 
about the current misunderstandings of American policy, 
availing itself of every American weakness or suscepti- 
bility to misinterpretation. 


. . . With the succession of Marquess Saionji to the 
Terauchi Ministry, the Paris Temps takes occasion to 
point out the three high lights of Count Terauchi’s for- 
eign policy, each characterized by a State document that 
leaves a firmer international status for Japan as a legacy 
to the incoming Ministry. These are (1) the Lansing- 
Ishii joint note. of November, 1917, which put an end 
to German intrigue in the East and acknowledged the 
United States and Japan as jointly responsible for 
China’s freedom and welfare; (2) the naval and mili- 
tary agreements with China of last May, shutting off 
Germany’s attempt at submarine bases in the Pacific, and 
(3) finally the manifesto of August 2, 1918, declaring 
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close agreement with the United States in the move- 
ment in support of the Czechoslovaks in Siberia, and 
aflirming a disinterested policy of intervention in Rus- 
sian affairs. Describing the new Premier, Le Temps 
quotes the former French Ambassador to Japan, M. 
Gerard, who characterized him as far less attracted to 
the sweets of power than faithful to his convictions and 
to his ideal of moderation and liberty, never refusing to 
shoulder difficult tasks nor sacrifices in the exigencies of 
transition and transaction. 


... A writer to the New York Times of South Amer- 
ican affiliations urges that Latin America is giving us 
its confidence today due solely to the idealistic utter- 
ances of our President, which it is growing to believe 
express the true sentiment of our people. The new il- 
lumination by which they understand that the North 
American Republic does not place commercialism before 
ethics or profit before justice, and that the people as a 
whole have been misrepresented by their more widely 
known commercial agents, is welcome to them, says this 
writer, because “they, too, place the moral and intel- 
lectual world above the material. . They, too, 
are idealists, even to excess. . That is why they 
have always loved France. . . . That is why they 
rival the Americans in their reverence for Washington 
and Lincoln.” 


Recognition for Costa Rica is urged upon this 
Government by the Anti-Imperialist League, of which 
Moorfield Storey is president. A letter presenting this 
matter over Mr. Storey’s signature was last month in- 
troduced into the United States Senate by Senator 
Shaffroth of Colorado, in which it was urged that “by 
diplomatic and senatorial action, difficulties may be 
removed and harmony established with that country, 
which should be facilitated by her declaration of war 
against Germany.” The League asks also for a modifi- 
cation of the treaty with Nicaragua “in accordance with 
right and justice and in behalf of the claims of Hon- 
duras, Salvador, and Costa Rica.” The letter urges 
the re-establishment of the Central American Court of 
Justice, which lapsed without renewal this year. 


. .. War emergency conditions on the Isthmus have 
revealed, say reports, a great opportunity for Pan- 
ama to develop as a clearing house for trade between 
Central and South America. Central America is forced 
to buy flour from Chile and other products formerly 
from us must be furnished Central America from other 
South American countries. These demands to a large 
extent give Panama merchants the opportunity to act 
as middle-men to the advantage of all. Financial 
stringency is the only apparent restriction to this de- 
velopment, and it is noted that the three principal 
banking institutions of Panama, two of United States 
and one of English affiliation, are preparing to meet 
this difficulty. 


Public appreciation of the work of the United 
States Committee on Public Information in making 
clear to Chileans the unity of interest between Chile 
and the United States, is vouchsafed by El Mercurio, 
the principal newspaper of Chile. This act of our Govy- 


ernment, operating through that best of mediums for 
the influencing of public opinion, the press, £1 Mercurto 
regards as graceful and deeply appreciated evidence that 
we consider Chile and the other Latin American coun- 
tries as independent and popular factors in national and 
international politics. ‘This paper remarks joyfully 
that “The finger of fate points to inter-American co- 
operation, through circumstances forced by the war, and 
may point to an exchange of ideas and the necessary 
mutual understanding that is being pointed out daily 
by the United States Committee on Public Information 
in Chile.” 


. The long-threatened clash between Honduras 
and Nicaragua over their boundary differences is 
now announced to be definitely averted through their 
agreement to the proposal of the United States to with- 
draw all troops from the borders and to submit the 
question to the United States as arbiter, through their 
Ministries in Washington. A recent decision of the 
King of Spain, who had been asked to arbitrate here, 
had failed to satisfy Nicaragua, and trouble had seemed 
imminent. It is interesting to note that this opportunity 
of the United States to settle the matter amicably fol- 
lows closely our friendly and informal share in the settle- 
ment of a similar dispute between Honduras and Guate- 
mala, noted in the June issue of ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


.. The neutrality of Argentina is apparently not 
of a wholly clear quality. According to Sr. Jorge Mitre, 
editor of La Nacion of Buenos Aires, recently in New 
York City, it is solely nominal and there is a distinct 
leaning towards the Allies. The visit of Admiral Caper- 
ton to Buenos Aires he cites as a great aid to friendliness 
between his country and ours, as well as an opportunity 
for its expression. He mentions President Irigoyen’s 
address of a year ago expressing sympathy with Belgium, 
and the official document recognizing the justice of our 
entrance into the war at the time of that event. Also, 
by popular consent the twenty-four hour rule is rarely 
if ever enforced or referred to, in the case of American 
boats in Argentinian ports. Reference is elsewhere made 
to the fact that Great Britain has furnished something 
over half of the foreign capital invested in Argentina. 
The German banking interests flourish there, but it is 
claimed that Britain has only to turn the screws to leave 
them high and dry financially. A more serious effort 
to meet the exigencies of Argentine trade is being urged 
by the Argentine press generally. The country is now 
practically destitute of much of the European trade en- 
joyed before the war. The United States is filling this 
vacancy to a large extent, but not yet, it is felt, in a man- 
ner to insure its continuance after the war. La Razon 
of Buenos Aires speaks plainly of the matter, declaring 
that “the business rectitude so faithfully observed by 
European traders and manufacturers was not the out- 
standing characteristic of United States exporters at the 
commencement of the war.” Argentine is just now pass- 
ing through a period of painful scarcity of many prod- 
ucts and articles which this country can supply. Only 
by seizing this opportunity and raising the level of its 
business morality can the North Americans secure a 
firm place in Argentinian commercial regard. Credit 
and shipping are paramount. 
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gust, seems to be loud professions of unity as a result 
of prolonged secret consideration of differences of opin- 
ion and political ambition among the four million of 
Poles in this country. This result was characterized by 
complete harmony between M. Paderewski, the Ameri- 
can representative of the Paris National Committee for 
Poland,-and M. Ramon Dmowski, President of the Com- 
mittee. The conference voted that “the several groups 
of Polish thought in America have been welded into a 
fortified and harmonious union” bent on nationalism, 
and placing full faith in. the pledges of the Allies to 
establish a new Poland. These resolutions provided 
that, “true to the national spirit and the traditions of 
her past, Poland, on regaining her own liberties, will 
never oppress her own inhabitants. Equal rights will 
be granted to all citizens of Poland, regardless of race, 
religion, or political views.” 


. Notice is taken of a series of articles recently ap- 
pearing in the Rome clericalist paper Corriere d'Italia. 
upon the subject of Italo-Greek relations, supposed 
to be written by a young diplomatist who has given this 
question special study and is thoroughly conversant with 
Italian international policy. The writer chides any 
tendency to make light of the Greek State, or to feel 
that Italy can afford to slight its honest interests and 
rights. Along this line he is bold enough to confront 
the general view that Italy must maintain a firm hold 
in the Dodecanese with the assertion that the actual 
value in this to Italy is nil, whereas it constitutes a sore 
point with Hellenic statesmanship and must, if con- 
tinued, result in needless continual friction between the 
two countries. At most a small naval base is sufficient 
to protect Italy’s interests in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
On such a basis of moderation the writer thinks an un- 
derstanding may be built up between the two countries 
that will include full recognition by Greece of Italy’s 
interests, political and military, in the AXgean and will 
make for greater solidity for both nations concerned. 


. The first definite step in official Italian recog- 
nition of the Jugoslavs appears in a declaration 
made by the Italian Cabinet on September 9. This 
paper, issued to the Allied Governments, states that 
“The Council resolves to inform the Allied Govern- 
ments, that the Italian Government regards the move- 
ment of the Jugoslav peoples for the conquest of their 
independence, and for their constitution into a free 
State, as corresponding to the principles for which the 
Entente is fighting and also to the aims of a just and 
lasting peace.” 


. The indefatigable efforts of Signor Orlando to 
bring a unity of political pressure to bear, inwardly and 
outwardly, upon Austria-Hungary naturally do not fail 
to include the interests of the Roumanian “irredenti” 
within the circle of his sympathy and encouragement. 
Italy’s interest in the Roumanian race has recently 
yielded tangible proof in the formation with Signor Or- 
lando’s recognition of a Roumanian Committee in Rome, 
under the presidency of Professor Mandrescu. The 
members are described as “intellectual Roumanians” 
from Transylvania, Banato, and Bukovina, and the in- 
tention is apparently that this Committee may act for 
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the Roumanians of Austria as the National Committees 
of the Czechoslovaks and the Jugoslavs act for their 
respective peoples. Signor Orlando has approved as 
well the formation of a Roumanian Legion, to form an 
integra] part of the Italian Army. 


. Interesting and informative explanations of 
Japanese sincerity in the war have been given the 
American public, and especially Bar Associations of 
Chicago, New York, Montreal, Toronto, and other cities, 
by Dr. Tsunejiro Miyaoka, the distinguished Japanese 
jurist and diplomat who came to this country in August 
to address the American Bar Association in its annual 
convention at Cleveland by special invitation etxended 
through the American Ambassador to Japan. He has 
maintained that Japan went into the war inspired by the 
same ideals as the United States of America, that Japan 
is as democratic an empire as is Great Britain, that her 
treaties have ever been held scrupulously inviolate, even 
in the case of the obviously unfavorable, if not unfair 
treaties entered into at the time of her awakening. Ex- 
plaining Japanese legal provisions for the social liberties, 
Dr. Miyaoka stated in Cleveland that “The wording of 
Article Twenty-eight of the Constitution of Japan 
(given to the people by the Emperor Mutsuhito, on 
March 14, 1868) is so simple and direct that it requires 
no supplementary legislation to give effect to its pro- 
visions. Freedom of religious belief is only limited by 
the condition that the belief shall not be prejudicial to 
peace and order, nor incompatible with the duties which 
an individual as a Japanese subject owes to the sover- 
eignty of the Empire. In none of the laws of Japan is 
there any restriction on the legitimate enjoyment of the 
freedom of speech. The laws of public safety, police, 
and publication, as well as the press law, provide that 
matters relating to the preliminary examination of of- 
fenses shall not be discussed in public speeches, in 
printed books or pamphlets or in the press; that crimi- 
nals shall not be made objects of public encomium or 
approbation ; that nothing intended to subvert the politi- 
cal institutions or otherwise lead to a breach of peace, 
or anything contrary to good motals, shall be publicly 
discussed.” Dr. Miyaoka reminded his hearers in New 
York that German propaganda has not been confined to 
the varieties with which we are most familiar, but that 
anti-American propaganda in Japan is a familiar phe- 
nomenon to the Japanese. This has been skillfully spun 
about the current misunderstandings of American policy, 
availing itself of every American weakness or suscepti- 
bility to misinterpretation. 


. With the succession of Marquess Saionji to the 
Terauchi Ministry, the Paris Temps takes occasion to 
point out the three high lights of Count Terauciii’s for- 
eign policy, each characterized by a State document that 
leaves a firmer international status for Japan as a legacy 
to the incoming Ministry. These are (1) the Lansing- 
Ishii joint note,of November, 1917, which put an end 
to German intrigue in the East and acknowledged the 
United States and Japan as jointly responsible for 
China’s freedom and welfare; (2) the naval and mili- 
tary agreements with China of last May, shutting off 
Germany’s attempt at submarine bases in the Pacific, and 
(3) finally the manifesto of August 2, 1918, declaring 
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close agreement with the United States in the move- 
ment in support of the Czechoslovaks in Siberia, and 
affirming a disinterested policy of intervention in Rus- 
sian affairs. Describing the new Premier, Le Temps 
quotes the former French Ambassador to Japan, M. 
Gerard, who characterized him as far less attracted to 
the sweets of power than faithful to his convictions and 
to his ideal of moderation and liberty, never refusing to 
shoulder difficult tasks nor sacrifices in the exigencies of 
transition and transaction. 


... A writer to the New York Times of South Amer- 
ican affiliations urges that Latin America is giving us 
its confidence today due solely to the idealistic utter- 
ances of our President, which it is growing to believe 
express the true sentiment of our people. The new il- 
lumination by which they understand that the North 
American Republic does not place commercialism before 
ethics or profit before justice, and that the people as a 
whole have been misrepresented by their more widely 
known commercial agents, is welcome to them, says this 
writer, because “they, too, place the moral and intel- 
lectual world above the material. . They, too, 
are idealists, even to excess. . That is why they 
have always loved France. . . . That is why they 
rival the Americans in their reverence for Washington 
and Lincoln.” 


Recognition for Costa Rica is urged upon this 
Government by the Anti-Imperialist League, of which 
Moorfield Storey is president. A letter presenting this 
matter over Mr. Storey’s signature was last month in- 
troduced into the United States Senate by Senator 
Shaffroth of Colorado, in which it was urged that “by 
diplomatic and senatorial action, difficulties may be 
removed and harmony established with that country, 
which should be facilitated by her declaration of war 
against Germany.” The League asks also for a modifi- 
cation of the treaty with Nicaragua “in accordance with 
right and justice and in behalf of the claims of Hon- 
duras, Salvador, and Costa Rica.” The letter urges 
the re-establishment of the Central American Court of 
Justice, which lapsed without renewal this year. 


... War emergency conditions on the Isthmus have 
revealed, say reports, a great opportunity for Pan- 
ama to develop as a clearing house for trade between 
Central and South America. Central America is forced 
to buy flour from Chile and other products formerly 
from us must be furnished Central America from other 
South American countries. These demands to a large 
extent give Panama merchants the opportunity to act 
as middle-men to the advantage of all. Financial 
stringency is the only apparent restriction to this de- 
velopment, and it is noted that the three principal 
banking institutions of Panama, two of United States 
and one of English affiliation, are preparing to meet 
this difficulty. 


. .. Public appreciation of the work of the United 
States Committee on Public Information in making 
clear to Chileans the unity of interest between Chile 
and the United States, is vouchsafed by Hl Mercurio, 
the principal newspaper of Chile. This act of our Goy- 
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ernment, operating through that best of mediums for 
the influencing of public opinion, the press, 21 Mercurio 
regards as graceful and deeply appreciated evidence that 
we consider Chile and the other Latin American coun- 
tries as independent and popular factors in national and 
international politics. ‘This paper remarks joyfully 
that “The finger of fate points to inter-American co- 
operation, through circumstances forced by the war, and 
may point to an exchange of ideas and the necessary 
mutual understanding that is being pointed out daily 
by the United States Committee on Public Information 


in Chile.” 


, The long-threatened clash between Honduras 
and Nicaragua over their boundary differences is 
now announced to be definitely averted through their 
agreement to the proposal of the United States to with- 
draw all troops from the borders and to submit the 
question to the United States as arbiter, through their 
Ministries in Washington. A recent decision of the 
King of Spain, who had been asked to arbitrate here, 
had failed to satisfy Nicaragua, and trouble had seemed 
imminent. It is interesting to note that this opportunity 
of the United States to settle the matter amicably fol- 
lows closely our friendly and informal share in the settle- 
ment of a similar dispute between Honduras and Guate- 
mala, noted in the June issue of ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


The neutrality of Argentina is apparently not 
of a wholly clear quality. According to Sr. Jorge Mitre, 
editor of La Nacton of Buenos Aires, recently in New 
York City, it is solely nominal and there is a distinct 
leaning towards the Allies. The visit of Admiral Caper- 
ton to Buenos Aires he cites as a great aid to friendliness 
between his country and ours, as well as an opportunity 
for its expression. He mentions President Irigoyen’s 
address of a year ago expressing sympathy with Belgium, 
and the official document recognizing the justice of our 
entrance into the war at the time of that event. Also, 
by popular consent the twenty-four hour rule is rarely 
if ever enforced or referred to, in the case of American 
boats in Argentinian ports. Reference is elsewhere made 
to the fact that Great Britain has furnished something 
over half of the foreign capital invested in Argentina. 
The German banking interests flourish there, but it is 
claimed that Britain has only to turn the screws to leave 
them high and dry financially. A more serious effort 
to meet the exigencies of Argentine trade is being urged 
by the Argentine press generally. The country is now 
practically destitute of much of the European trade en- 
joyed before the war. The United States is filling this 
vacancy to a large extent, but not yet, it is felt, in a man- 
ner to insure its continuance after the war. La Razon 
of Buenos Aires speaks plainly of the matter, declaring 
that “the business rectitude so faithfully observed by 
European traders and manufacturers was not the out- 
standing characteristic of United States exporters at the 
commencement of the war.” Argentine is just now pass- 
ing through a period of painful scarcity of many prod- 
ucts and articles which this country can supply. Only 
by seizing this opportunity and raising the level of its 
business morality can the North Americans secure a 
firm place in Argentinian commercial regard. Credit 
and shipping are paramount. 
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ALL BOOKS LISTED HERE MAY BE OBTAINED, POSTAGE PREPAID, UPON APPLICATION TO THE AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY, COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Treaties of 1785, 1799, and 1828 between the United 
States and Prussa. As interpreted in opinions of At- 
torneys General, Decisions of Courts, and Diplomatic 
Correspondence. By James Brown Scott. Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. Division of Interna- 
tional Law. Oxford University Press. New York. 1918. 
i-viii, 207 pages. $2.00. 

These treaties with two slight exceptions were, in so far as 
any binding power is concerned, suspended or abrogated at 
the outbreak of war in April, 1917. They are, however, no 
less interesting and valuable, not only to the student of the 
relations between this country and the German Federation, 
but also of International Law. 


Les Conventions et Déclarations de la Haye de 1899 et 1907. 
Accompagnées de Tableaux des Signatures, Ratifications, 
et Adhesions et des Textes Des Reserves. Avec une intro- 
duction de James Brown Scott, Directeur. Dotation 
Carnegie pour la Paix Intenationale. Division de Droit 
International. Oxford University Press, New York. 
1918. i-xxxiii, 518 pages. $2.00. 

This French text of the Conventions and Declarations, of 
the first and second Hague Conferences, which includes the 
ratifications, is indispensable to one wishing authoritative 
sources. The Conventions and Declarations signed by the 
two Conferences are accompanied by lists of the countries 
which have ratified, which have adhered to, and which have 
signed but not ratified them, together with the date in each 
case. The texts of the reservations are also given. The 
names of the officials are followed by an analytical index 
which makes the volume of additional service. 


The Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 1800. A collection of 
official documents preceded by the views of representa- 
tive publicists. By James Brown Scott, Director. Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. Division of 
International Law. Oxford University Press. New 
York. 1918. i-xxxi, 69S pages. $5.00. 


This volume, a combination with revisions and additions, 
of pamphlets Nos. 27 and 28, previously published by the 
Endowment, was suggested by President Wilson’s address 
before the Congress, February 26, 1917, in the course of 
which he said, “There may be no recourse but to armed 
neutrality which we shall know how to maintain and for 
which there is abundant precedent.” This statement of the 
President’s gave rise to a natural interest in the origin, 
nature and effect of armed neutrality. The text of the 
agreements constituting armed neutrality of 1780 and 1800, 
together with the accompanying diplomatic correspondence 
are all here available. The views of critical American and 
foreign publicists dealing with this matter are also included. 


The Problem of an International Court of Justice. By Hans 
Wehberg. Translated from the German by Charles G. 
Fenwick, Ph. D. Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Division of International Law. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. New York. 1918. i-xxxiii, 251 pages. $2.50. 

A volume dealing with the sovereignty of States, the im- 
possibility of developing International Law through the 
present procedure, and the necessity for an International 
judiciary. The ideal of an International Court of Justice 
and its relation to International Law are clearly and 
thoroughly set forth. There are a subject index and an 
index of persons. 


The International Union of the Hague Conferences. [By 
Walter Schiicking. Translated from the German by 
Charles G. Fenwick, Ph.D. Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Division of International Law. 
Oxford University Press, New York. 1918. i-xiv, 341 
pages. $2.50. 


The author’s introduction deals with the science of Interna 
tional Law and Pacifism. The rest of the text treats of the 
community of States before the Hague Conferences, the 


World Federation created at the First Hague Conference, the 
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development of the World Federation resulting from the 
Second Hague Conference, the tasks of the Third Hague 
Conference in the way of organization, and the subsequent 
development of the World Federation. There is a concluding 
chapter dealing with the effects of the new system. There 
are a subject index and an index of persons. 


Une Cour de Justice Internationale. Par James Brown Scott. 
Dotation Carnegie pour la Paix Internationale. Division 
de Droit International. Oxford University Press. New 
York. 1918. 269 pages. $2.50. 

This volume consists of two parts, each of which has 
already been published in English by the Endowment. The 
first part aims to show the progress already made toward the 
creation of an International Court of Justice. The second 
part deals with the present status of the Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. No member of the American Peace Society 
can afford to be unacquainted with Dr. Scott’s letter and 
memorandum addressed to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Holland, January 12, 1914, with the memorandum proposing 
the establishment of a Court of International Justice, with 
the draft convention at Paris in March, 1910, and the later 
draft concluded at The Hague July, 1910, especially because 
there is here set forth with great clarity the proposals of 
William Ladd in 1840 as they existed in the minds of states- 
men immediately preceding this war. We hear much of the 
necessity for a definite political policy for the Entente Allies, 
We know of nothing better than to call the attention of all 
persons concerned about such a policy to the pages of the 
second part of this volume, dealing with the movement in 
favor of arbitration and the reasons for and objections to the 
proposed Court of International Justice. There is an ap- 
pendix containing addresses by Mr. Choate, M. Bourgeois. 
and another appendix setting forth the American project in 
1907. 


What Is National Honor? By Leo Perla. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 211 pages. 1918. $1.50. 

If one considers a nation as essentially the greatest com- 
mon denominator of myriad aspirations of a mass of many 
sorts of people, rather than as a group of persons under an 
arbitrary or fortuitous form of government, then it is easier 
to see why, as the author here shows in many citations, we 
have in the past become so tangled in this thing, National 
Honor, and why history is so full of contradictions in its 
interpretation. It is obvious, for example, that a nation in 
preserving its “honor” is simply living up to its ideals. If 
those ideals are of power and material majesty, then an 
affront to power and majesty is an attack upon the national 
“honor.” It is perhaps useful to show us, as Mr. Perla does, 
how tawdry our ideals have been at times, and how viciously 
we have upheld them; but the fact would seem to be that we 
shall resolve the question of national honor, not by considera- 
tion of the tangle we have made of it in the past, so much 
as by elevating our present conception of it. Mr. Perla has 
possibly not noticed a very pretty example of this in this 
country’s entrance into the war. Much to the disgust of 
those who did not understand, our “honor” was not affronted 
by treachery against our property or even against the lives 
of our citizens. When, however, we at last realized the true 
nature of the forces that had ordered and executed these 
barbarities, to the equal astonishment of the non-under- 
standing, we entered upon the war against these forces, as a 
matter of national honor, to an extent at present only 
partially estimable in terms of 4,000,000 men and $14,000,- 
000,000. Mr. Perla would substitute a conception of “interna- 
tional honor” for this “national honor,” by stirring up a 
“great international emotion.” He makes the mistake that 
others have made, of supposing that the individual may mold 
the mass, either for evil or good, that internationalism may 
be inducted in any other way than through the simple evolu- 
tionary process by which group ideals unify into national 
ideals and national ideals unify into international ideals. 
He seems to overlook the one great Unifying Force, which 
some men call God and others try to disregard. Men cannot 
be “roused” into line with it. They must grow to it. 
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